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PREFACE 


To be invited to my Alma Mater to deliver the 
Merrick Lectures is a supreme honor in my life. 
In the autumn of 1874, now nearly fifty years 
ago, I entered Ohio Wesleyan University as a 
preparatory student. Forty-five years ago, in 
June, 1879, the University as an act of grace 
granted me a diploma and a bachelor’s degree. 
It has, in the years since then, bestowed other 
honors upon me, all undeserved, all increasingly 
appreciated and prized. 

The founder of this lectureship was a familiar 
figure on the campus and in the town during 
all my student days and for nearly a score of 
years thereafter. It has not been possible to 
prepare these lectures without vivid recollections 
of him and his colleagues who opened the ways 
of learning and showed the way of life to many 
generations of students. I venture to hope that 
Dr. Merrick would not be displeased with the 
spirit and purpose of this effort in behalf of 
faith, though he might not agree with all its 
statements. He was always more anxious 
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that the students of the University should 
vitally know and loyally follow the living 
Christ, than that they should technically hold 
to any set formulas for the expression of 
faith. 

These studies were prepared and spoken with 
a rather keen personal consciousness of the spirit 
of the University throughout its history. Once 
before it was my privilege to give a single one 
of the Merrick Lectures, on “The New Evyan- 
gelism,” and to introduce what was then said 
with these personal words: “I speak with over- 
whelming gratitude, for here my own life came 
under those influences—not one but many— 
which were effective, under God, for its renewal 
by the Holy Spirit. It is a long line back to 
that happy hour a generation ago, a line all too 
wavering and crooked, but. a line unbroken. And 
I gladly speak of evangelism in this place, hay- 
ing myself been for a lifetime blessed ‘by the 
evangelism of this place’ (The New Age and 
Its Creed, pp. 121, 122). 

' This series of studies is an attempt to help 
men and women, far younger than myself, to 
find their own way to Jesus Christ and to make 
their own faith in him for their large service in 
their lifetime. I am not so anxious now to Save 
the faith of our fathers as to save the children of 
the fathers to a living faith of their own, in 
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troubled days, when the faith of Jesus Christ is 
necessary as it has never been before. I want 
young life to see him and to follow him. My 
purpose is openly and emphatically evangelistic 
even as in that older, single lecture mentioned. 
above. The generation itself is “disturbed, 
doubting, and often wistful’ and can only find 
its way out by making its faith upon Jesus 
Christ as its foundation, around Jesus Christ 
as its center and with Jesus Christ as its living 
pattern and power. This is not an attempt to 
make a creed for Christendom, but is an endeavor 
to help youth as I wish someone had helped me, 
as in rich measure some did help me, to a vision 
of Jesus Christ and his meaning for personal 
belief and life. 

Right when I was in the midst of the prepar- 
ation of these studies the Student Volunteer 
Convention met at Indianapolis. A correspond- 
ent of Zion’s Herald interpreting that notable 
gathering of young Christian students from the 
colleges and universities of North America, used 
these significant words, which are quoted from 
a lengthy and valuable report: - 

“How are the Christian students of North 
America thinking? The convention made it clear 
that they are thinking in the terms of religion, 
in the terms of Christianity, in the terms of 
Jesus. They are doing their best to understand 
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what religion is; and they understand religion 
as Christianity, and Christianity they under- 
stand as the discipleship of Jesus. 

“Now what are they thinking? What ques- 
tions are.they asking and what answers are they 
giving? 

“Question I. What is the essence of true 
Christianity, a religion that names itself after 
Jesus? 

“They answer: True Christianity is not doc- 
trine and dogma, confession and creed, but, 
rather, individual character and social conduct 
modeled after Jesus himself. Christianity is 
neither a maximum nor a minimum of beliefs; 
it is, rather, a quality and quantity of life lived. 
Jesus cannot be defined by a single doctrine or 
by a set of doctrines. No single statement or 
series of statements will say all that he is for 
all of his followers. Jesus cannot be cramped 
into the close confines of any creed; he is too 
great. 

“Question II. What is to be the final author- 
ity in matters of the Christian religion? 

“Is it the traditional teaching and training, 
inherited interpretations, and carefully coached 
conceptions? Or is the final authority to be Jesus 
himself—what he thought and taught and lived? 
The Christian student of North America is 
choosing Jesus” (Report by Professor Wal- 
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ter E. Bundy, in Zion’s Herald, January 23, 
1924). : 

No person interested in to-day and to-morrow 
can miss the resemblance between this demand 
and that of those Greeks who igs so long ago, 
saying, “We want to see J esus.’ A very popu- 
lar living writer has said: ““One of the weak- 
nesses of the church is—put bluntly—that Chris-\ 


tians are not making enough of Jesus Christ.” | 


This small volume was prepared and spoken and / 
is now published with a deep and earnest wish 
to help the younger sons and daughters of Ohio 
Wesleyan and all others who may read these 
studies to make enough of him in their faith and 
in their lives. It is not my wish “to rescue a 
few items of faith and from the ruins of many, 
but to sum up our whole faith” in Jesus Christ 
and in all things to give him the preeminence 
which he deserves. { And I set right out at the 
‘beginning my clear ¢ conviction that faith cannot 
be defined or understood except in a person; that 
we can only see it at its best in one Person, that 
we cannot get or even expect to get a true faith 
apart from Jesus Christ; that we cannot get the 
faith in which he lived and labored unless we 
mean to hold it in the spirit in which Jesus 
Christ held his faith and use it for the purposes 
for which he used his. 


I make grateful acknowledgment for help re- 
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ceived in preparing these lectures from many 
sources which are only partly named in the pages 
themselves. 


Bishop’s Residence, 
Washington, District of Columbia, 
Good Friday, 1924. 


LECTURE I 
“THE SPIRIT AND METHOD OF FAITH 


Ir seems to be generally agreed that the world 
is in a very bad fix. People who revel in gloomy 
conditions are particularly happy just now be- 
cause there is so much gloom for them to revel 
in. They can find it at home and abroad in 
abundance. It permeates every department of 
life and thought. Politics, economics, religion, 
social life, national life, international relations 
—they are all in one “pig, blooming, buzzing 
confusion,” going from bad 6 worse before our 
eyes. So we are freely told from platform, pul- 
pit, press, and pessimist. The supreme catas- 
- trophe seems so sure and so near that our ordi- 
nary conduct looks utterly contradictory and un- 
reasonable. We do not look or act at all like 
people headed toward the final smash. We do 
not seem to be taking our gloom as seriously as 
we ought except in speech. There we let it ea 
free course and be glorified. © 

Meantime, as a matter of fact, things are in 
serious condition, but not for the first time in 
human history. In some such way, as though 
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the reliable world were falling to pieces, things — 
must have looked to Joseph when his brethren 


\ sold him into Egypt; to Job when health, wealth, 


‘and family all went from him; when, worst of 


\all, his inherited creed broke down under the 
|strain of experience; to all the conservatives 


alive when Jesus filled the venerable wine skins 


so full of new wine that they burst all over the 
place, a thing that had not happened for years, 
and profoundly disturbed those who liked to 
have things go on as they had been going on; to 
Europe when the Renaissance and again when ~ 
the Reformation broke up the standing order 
and set a lot of ideas going that never had been 
going at all; to England when John Wesley dis- 
regarded all the comfort of religious and the- 
ological reactionaries and created a new world 
of the spirit, to the intense pain of the intellec- 
tually and spiritually rigid in church and state; 
to all the world when the principles of evolution 
and historical criticism walked out upon the 
stage and claimed a place in the sun. History 
of all sorts, civil and religious alike, is full of 
crises. Ever and again the whole system of state 
and church seems seriously threatened, if not 
actually at the point of collapse. Things have 
a habit of looking serious, a habit of being seri- 
ous. But it would not be a fit world for mortals 
like us to live in unless we were subject to stress 
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and strain. The world is strenuously trying to 
grow up, and growing pains are not comfortable. 
They keep growing people awake. Still it is 

~ better that we should have them. If the world 

as it is or has been at any time since we have 
known it, had got its growth, had reached its 
stature, it would seem like rather a sorry out- 
come. This present world surely is not what we 
think of when we think of the stature of mankind 
in Jesus Christ, or of his perfect kingdom. 

. The distress visible in certain quarters seems 
to be due partly to the strain that ancient gar- 
ments suffer. It may be expensive to keep a 
growing boy in clothes that fit him’ as he grows, 
but really clothing a growing boy is one of the 
finest things in human experience. It seems to 

_ me that parents ought to shout whenever a boy 

~ outgrows his shoes or hats, no matter what 
new ones cost. For the clothes exist for the boy, 
not the boy for the clothes. And the need for 
larger garments indicates that he is growing up. 
The same thing is true of some of the ancient 
clothing that truth and life have worn. It was 
well made, it was fashionable, it fitted the truth 
for which it was made when it was made, but 
the truth and the life have outgrown it, and 
require new and larger expression, or a modern 
dress. The process is painful to those who care 
chiefly for the saving of formulas, or who think 
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the boy will be lost if he gets new clothes, or 
the truth be lost if it gets a new expression, but 
for those who really see what is happening, the 
process is a perfect joy. The only way you can 
save the boy for his own place in life and the 
world is to clothe his growing life as it needs. 


You can make a boy keep on wearing his out-’ 


grown clothes, or make living truth keep on wear- 
ing its outworn expressions until both are made 


ridiculous,.~You cannot save a boy by preserv- ~ 
ing his clothes nor a truth by preserving a | 


formula. . 

Now, the times are strenuous and perplexing. 
But they always have been, the best times being 
the most strenuous. It is a time, therefore, not 
to wail or seek for safety. Let the timid hunt 
storm cellars, but let the courageous rejoice while 
they make themselves ready for the modern fight, 
praying that their courage and strength may be 
equal to their day, and that they may have wis- 
dom from the highest. source of wisdom. 

In no department have the prophets of gloom 
reveled more joyfully than in the region of re- 
ligious belief and its present condition. This 
is no ordinary time for faith, it is said. The 
citadel is being attacked, if it has not been al- 
ready captured. Poor old citadel, it must be 
tired of these assaults, there have been so many 
of them. You see, the people who think them- 


‘ 
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selves to be in the citadel have always regarded 
every attack as made upon it and not just on the 
outposts. ( John Wesley declared that if we had 
to give up belief in witcheraft we would have 
to give up the Bible) He saw the citadel going 
with the witches. When one remembers the way 
the whole fate of Christianity has more than once 
been risked on Jonah and his whale, he gets 
an added proof of the citadel theory. Keepers 
of outposts are important, but not too important. 
I myself have heard more than one preacher rest- 
ing the whole case for Christianity on the theory 
that the world was made in six days of twenty- 
four hours each, about four thousand years be- 
fore Christ. These items are not repeated for 
the purpose of making sport of them. They are 
only mentioned for the light they throw on our 
tendency to regard every crisis of faith as a 
crisis at the very heart of faith itself. We easily 
overdo the citadel and crisis business, just as we 
overdo the “dilemma” business. This says: “If 
you do not believe this, you cannot believe that. 
If you deny this, you throw all faith overboard.” 
Many of those dilemmas are purely artificial and 
dialectical, not being true for life at all, but 
only being handy for disputation and contro- 
_versy. 

We are told again now that the very founda- 
tions are shaken, that the questions now being 
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asked reach the essentials, that current doubts 
are not ordinary doubts about secondary mat- 
ters, but vital doubts about vital matters. And 
they are. But in some form or other they always 
have seemed to be so. It is only afterward that 
men get the proper sense of proportion and per- 
spective, the proper insight into the essential 
and vital. In March, 1879, Phillips Brooks wrote 
for the Princeton Review an article on “The 
Pulpit and Popular Skepticism,” introducing it 
with these words: “The characteristic skepti- 
cism of to-day, whether it be that of the untaught 


people or of the learned scholar, is marked by its — 


completeness and despair. . . . It rejects not cer- 


tain doctrines only, but the whole body of the | 


Christian faith” (Brooks: Hssays and Addresses, 
p. 61, New York, 1894). I will not make game 
of the fathers, because I have the regard of our 
descendants before my eyes. To them other mat- 
ters will look like the things upon which the 
heavens rest. They will wonder at our concern 
over some matters that look and are very impor- 
tant to us. It is enough to say that the present 
situation is serious, serious for religion, serious 
for real faith and adventure, serious for the place 
of Christ in the world and the work of Christ 
for the world. That need not be questioned. 
The current questions may be deeper than any 
that have preceded them. They may be followed 
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by others far more serious. They are serious 
enough. They need not be compared with others 
past or future. They are the ones with which we 
have to do. They are ours. They are serious 
enough. Only let us not get on the wrong track 
here. The really living questions are not ques- 


‘tions of theology but of religion, and of the / 


ology only as it helps or hinders religion. 
For the sake of getting the contemporary tone 
in our minds, let us quote two or three sober 
statements made by thoughtful and not fright- 
ened students of our age. The editor of the 
Century Magazine asks in a sober address: “Are 
we headed toward a new dark age?” Dr. Robert 
_ F. Horton declares that ‘the questions of to-day 
are more radical and wider in their range than 
in any previous times; that no postulates are 
now granted, no axioms unassailed; that the 
_ question is not whether Jesus Christ died for 
many or for few, but whether he died for any, 
whether he eyer lived and died at all; that for 
the first time in recorded history a. vast body 
of people definitely disbelieve in immortality of 
any real sort.” These are statements bearing 
_ on the religious unrest and the disturbed faith of 
our times. It is sometimes assumed that noth- 
ing but faith is thus disturbed, that only re- 
ligion is in a bad way. But men are saying 
exactly these same things, or worse things about 
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civilization itself. If-the men of religion, the 
clergy for example, have allowed faith and the 
things of Spirit to get into confusion and danger, 
the statesmen and financiers have not been be- 
hind them in the realms of statecraft and finance. 
They seem to have made a colossal mess of their 
affairs. But the point is that the same kind 
of talk is heard about other things than faith 
that is heard about faith. The very foundations 
are threatened. The current perils to govern- 
ment as to religion are called fundamental. 
They strike at the roots and the heart of things. 
Not only certain kinds of government and cer- 
tain particular laws are attacked, but govern- 
ment itself and law as law are assailed. This is 
the temper of our age. 

Still we cannot help being perplexed over the 
contradiction between the seriousness of the 
talk and the cheerful spirit in which it goes.on. . 
We talk of the collapse of the world and the 
overthrow of institutions as though they were 
only subjects for interesting conversation. The 
crack of doom does not seem to scare us, except 
oratorically, rhetorically, and conversationally, 
any more than the snapping of popguns or fire- 
crackers. Hither things are not as bad as we 
Say or we are too complacent about them. May- 
be we have so far overworked our superlatives 
that we do not half believe them ourselves, that 
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crying “Wolf, wolf!” does not scare us any more. 
It seems to me that there is imperative need of 
some steady, unheated, constructive thinking and 
talking both in the realm of religion and the life 
of civilization. My own opinion is that things 
are in-very serious condition; that men have 
often thought them so before; that they have 
often been so in other ages; that there is a way 
to ruin if things just drift or are falsely guided ; 
that there is such a thing as degeneration; that 
there is a way through to larger faith, better re- 
ligion, and holier civilization, if we will only find 
and follow it; that real progress is not inevitable 
and automatic; that we are not getting better 
just because we are getting older; that there 
never was a day of finer opportunity than: this 


mixed, broken world now offers to men of con- / 


structive faith and wisdom. ~~ 
The problem of meeting existing conditions 
is a matter of both spirit and method. The 
spirit gets us into the method and determines 
the way the method is to be applied. If we are 
to make any real contribution to our age and 
its problems, we must surely meet them with a 
spirit having these marks: courage, human sym- 
pathy, clear thinking, an accurate sense of 
values, religious imagination, the historic sense 
and moral earnestness. We are always trying 
to.meet difficult.and complicated situations with 
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one remedy or idea, and it cannot be done. This 
list of qualities is too short rather than too 
long. It can only be effective as the qualities 
here named are made to include others related 
to them and running into them. See the appli- 
cation, for example, of two or three of these 
points. We cannot meet existing conditions if 
we are scared by them. Grim old Thomas Car- 
lyle, who made himself hoarse yelling for silence, 
was always asking men whether they would be 


heroes or cowards. Well, this is no time for an - 


intellectual, moral, or any other kind of coward. 
Men living in daily fear of the breakdown of all 
that is good are likely to be thinking chiefly of 
their own safety, and men in a panic over condi- 


tions around them usually lack all courageous — 


control over their own mental processes. The 
panic outside of them creates a worse panic in- 
side of them. Men suffering the pains of internal 
panic are not very useful guides in times of 
stress. 

Of course one does not need here to point 
out that there are many kinds of courage. There 
is a well-known painting showing a group of 
children playing on the seashore. They scamper 
back as the waves come in, always keeping on 
the dry sand beyond the waves’ reach. And they 
gleefully cry from their places of safety, “Who’s 
afraid?” It is another version of the old fable 
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of the bravery of the housetop. This is very dif- 
ferent from the courage that rises with danger, 
that faces it, bears into it with a stout heart, 
matches it with strengh. This latter is the kind 
of courage dear Maltbie Babcock had in mind 
when he wrote, “It is great to be out where the 
fight is strong.” 

I do not elaborate the necessity of clear think- 
ing or of human sympathy. They can be taken 
for granted. Muddy thinking is the way the 
blind lead the blind. The ditch is the natural 
destiny of them all. Thinking that lacks human 
sympathy, that puts logic above life, that cares 
more for intellectual process than for human wel- 
fare is the kind that grows proud and callous, at 
last, not caring what happens to plain people or 
their faith. It is very difficult to suffer this kind 
with any degree of gladness. 

But I do desire to stress the things which 
have been named as the accurate sense of values, 
religious imagination, the historic sense, and 
moral earnestness. Perhaps there never was 
greater need for accuracy in the determination 
of values than now. The new attack is said to 
be upon the essentials. That calls for a real 
appraisal of things in order to determine what 
are essentials. It has not been easy any time in 
human history to keep the sense of values work- 
ing accurately in the realm of religion. One 
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thinks of those ancient worthies who had to be 
told that some of their oblations upon which 
they set great store were utterly vain, and they 
need not: bring any more of them; that their 
temple treading, their processionals and _ reces- 
sionals were a weariness to the Almighty; that 
their incenses, sacrifices, and burnt-offerings did 
not count as compared with much less showy 
matters like clean lives, doing right, looking after 
justice and taking care of orphans and: widows. 


The prophets had to remind the people of the ~ 


day that doing justly, loving mercy, and walking 
humbly with God had far more value than offer- 
ings of calves and rams and rivers of oil.) Cer- 
tain types of men are still strong for the ritual 
and the form, the tithe, mint, anise, and cummin, 
rather than for the weightier, more important 
matters of the law of God\and men. The sense 
of religious values is not very acute or accurate 
even with the best of us. And yet we shall not 
get through our present perplexity without it. 
- Take one or two current conditions to which 


this sense needs to be applied.< A large body of 


earnest people is devoted to what they call fun- 
damentalism>) They are using a very significant 
word, as people are prone to do. Getting a good 
name applied to your doctrines goes some dis- 
tance toward commending the views themselves, 
just as an unpleasant epithet will go far to dis- 
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credit a view. It does not come within the scope 
of our purpose to discuss their various doctrines, 
but only to call attention to the necessity of ap- 
plying the sense of religious values with all dili- 
gence to their views as to all views claiming men’s 
acceptance. There is a vast difference between 
a doctrine that is simply useful and one that’is 
actually necessary to faith and life. There are 
many doctrines which we enjoy believing, because 
they are good for us and we like them, but they 
are not so fundamental as to be really essential 
to Christian life, either personal or organized. 
It only deceives and befogs us and in the end 
ruins us to. place false valuations—either too 
high or too low valuations—upon any particular 
views. “Not everything will bear the stress of a 
gospel.” Nothing should be counted as funda- 
mental or essential or vital unless it actually is 
so to the real life of the Christian and the King- 
dom to-day and to-morrow.( John Wesley de- 
clared that we ought not to lay the whole stress 
of religion upon any one part of it.) And in the 
determination of actual spiritual “values Jesus 
Christ must be our guide. His -views and atti- 
tudes must give us our standards of measure- 
ment, the norm by which the value of our views 
must be tested. The air would be cleared by the 
application of this principle of actual religious 
values to much that is in the air to-day. 
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In our own church, to take another instance, 
from the first, every man ordained to be an elder 
has been asked this question and has taken this 
vow: “Are you persuaded that the Holy Scrip- 
tures contain all doctrine required of necessity 
for eternal salvation through faith in Jesus 
Christ? And are you determined out of the said 
Scriptures to instruct the people committed to 
your charge, and to teach nothing as required of 
necessity to eternal salvation but that which you 
shall be persuaded may be concluded and proved 
by the Scriptures?” Answer. “I am so persuaded, — 
and have so determined, by God’s grace.” I took 
it upon becoming an elder, in my early ministry, 
and again upon becoming a bishop twenty years 
ago, took it without any mental reservations or 
evasions, reverently and in the fear of God. It 
is a vow that does not become less binding and 
serious as life goes on. It must be interpreted so- 
berly as one thinks of the men and women, young 
men and women to whom he preaches in con- 
gregations and as individuals. “Of necessity to 
eternal salvation”! A faithful shepherd, a good 
minister of Jesus Christ, must not put into the 

/ conditions anything that is not “of necessity to 

“~eternal salvation,” nor leave out anything that 
is. An accurate sense of religious values is abso- 
lutely essential at this point not for argument’s — 
sake but for eternal salvation’s sake. Some of 
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the tests and requirements for church member- 
ship in all too many churches are surely. not 
based upon any “necessity to eternal salvation,” 
as the ordination vow has it. They may be use- 
ful and helpful without being essential to salva- 
tion. In coming into the kingdom of Christ one 
comes through the strait gate of what is ac- 
tually necessary for entrance. It is not easy but 
it is real. No sham or insincere spirit gets 
through it and there is no other way in. In 
coming into many churches, on the other hand, 
one passes many gates that seem important to 
church membership, but not really “of necessity 
to eternal salvation.” By this deeper test our 
real conditions should be tested. According to 
this test, our vows must be held. For example, 
suppose a modern youth, attractive as that ear- 
lier one was, should ask as the other did about 
the way to inherit eternal life. The answer is 
clear. It is high and requiring, wide and diffi- 
cult, but it is Christ’s own answer. I think it is 
an essential gateway into eternal salvation. 
Along with this sense of religious values must 
go, must work, a living, vigorous, far-seeing, 
wide-seeing, deep-seeing and high-seeing religious 
imagination. \ There is a false idea that imagina- 
tion has no place in theology or science or gov- 
ernment,» Much of the trouble the world is in 
is due to the absence of vision from all the 
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realms in which we live: Science has to do with 
far wider ranges in life than the “hard facts” 
which are believed to be its staple and substance. 
Theology. is something far more than fixed, rigid, 
unchanging doctrines, “something you can tie 
to.” Government is vastly more than even cor- 
rect constitutions and admirable statutes. The 
scientist, theologian, and statesman alike must 
have the constructive vision which sees thé in- 
visible and creates it in his imagination long 
before it exists in the world of fact before his 
eyes. Isaiah had it, had it in its best form. The 
power to predict the future is not so valuable or 
so truly prophetic as the power to see what the 
future ought to be and to help create it. Inspira- 
tion at its best does not make men logicians and 
debaters but seers, men of insight and foresight. 
Suppose, for example, we think of faith not as 
believing the logical but as seeing and swinging 
out on the invisible, and as a constructive power 
instead simply as a receptive or accepting one. 
Suppose for a moment we interpret faith in terms 
of constructive, creative religious imagination. 
Notn.—Vide “Religious Use of the Imagination,” 
by E. H. Johnson. Then read: “This religious 
imagination, which is faith at its best, enables 
us to perceive that the universe was created at 
the command of God; this enabled Abraham to 
obey the call that he received and to set out into 
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a strange country looking for the city with the 
solid foundations; that enabled Moses to endure, 
to suffer and to achieve, seeing as he did the in- 
visible God. They were not thinking of the land 
they had left; their fatherland was ahead; they 
could see it, and did not care to return to the 
land they had come from. Therefore, God was 
proud to call himself their God. They forgot the 
things that were behind while they ran with vigor 
the race toward the goal ahead.” 

It is possible that the failure and weakness 
of our vision is one of the reasons why we hold 
so tenaciously to the past. But suppose we 
really had an adequate and fairly accurate vis- 
ualization of what Jesus had in his mind all the 
time when he spoke of the Kingdom. What a 
difference it would make! Our difficulty is not 
that in a small and loyal way we do not believe 
in the Kingdom, but that we do not see it in any 
real and large way. We identify. it with our own 
special ideas of social reform or personal com- 
fort. We see it as we project it and do not see 
it at all as it lay in the mind of Jesus. You 
observe what this comes to. The basis of true 
religious imagination sueh as will help us 
through our present tangle is such likeness to 
the mind of Jesus as will enable us to see as he 
saw. Thousands of people have pretty good in- 
tentions, according to their lights and the size 
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of their minds, but no vision whatever of the 
Kingdom as it lay always before his eyes. They 
believe all the articles of their creeds and are to 
that good extent men of faith, but they are liter- 
alists and materialists in their vision of life and 
its meaning. They would proudly call them- 
selves men of “hard common sense who see 
things as they are,’ who emphasize the neces- 
sity of “business principles” in the Kingdom, 
who have unlimited contempt for “visionaries,” 
as they call men who are seers. They have no 
windows open toward the infinite. 

Now, I make no attack upon anyone or any 
group, but if we can see no further than we can 
see with our eyes, we shall not see our way out. 
The material interpretation of life, the material 
domination of life, the near, the temporary, the 
things seen, have largely brought us to this 
present evil state. Constructive religious imagi- 
nation alone will not save us. No one thing will. 
But we shall not reach, we shall not even go 
after a better world until we see that better 
world in our minds. Victory must be first vision, 
then fact, first a picture and then a product. 
The makers of to-morrow must be men who see 
to-morrow before it comes. If inspiration can 
do anything for us moderns—as I firmly believe 


it can and must—the creation in us of a true, 


creative religious imagination which can visu- 
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alize the Kingdom that ought to be, the Kingdom 
_ that Jesus saw, will be a service beyond price. 

And the guides through the tangle of to- -day 
must have the historic sense. This is a very 
different thing from a knowledge of history, 
though that is clearly involved. It is pretty 
nearly the thing that Jesus must have meant 
when he spoke of the power to see the signs of the 
times. It is not just the knowledge of what has 
happened but an insight also into what is hap- 
pening and what may happen. Many men know 
Some past period with an amazing fullness and 
detail. They are authorities on the Renaissance 
or the French Revolution, on the Reformation or 
Wesleyan Revival, but they know nothing of the 
stream of history passing before their eyes. Many 
men deserve what Lloyd George said to the non- 
conformist ministers about men “who stick in 
dugouts on abandoned battlefields.” They keep 
on fighting more or less extinct Satans on fields 
from which the living devil has long since de- 
parted. 

Dr. Wiliam P. Merrill repeats a good Beecher 
story which bears on this point.\_ “Henry Ward 


Beecher was out walking one day when his dog )~ 


Saw a woodchuck dart into a hole in the fence. 
Ever after that, when they passed that way, the 
dog would bark furiously at the hole though the 
woodchuck had long since gone elsewhere.” 
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Barking at abandoned holes shows a lack of the 
historic sense. 

Forty years ago eve young men talked often 
together over their future ministry. They were 
eager to make full proof of the ministry to which 
they believed themselves called of God. Among 
the eonclusions they reached was this: ‘We 
must interpret, must ‘put across,’ the gospel of 
Jesus Christ to the world as it will be in the next 
forty years. We were not alive between 1800 
and 1840, we shall not be alive between 1940 and 
1980. This is our only period. What, now, is 
the intellectual, social, economic condition into 
which we must project the ever-living gospel of 
the ever-living Christ?” And these men agreed 
that for their lifetime the principle of evolution 
would hold the center of the stage in science. 
They also agreed that if they could not make 
the gospel of Jesus Christ a living thing to such 
an age, they would have no chance at all, and 
that they must not wreck their gospel of Christ 
by identifying it either with evolution or anti- 
evolution. \To them then always the gospel was 
far larger and more glorious than any scientific 
or social theory. ~—<~— 

Other controlling features of the age, such as 
commercialism, industrialism, political expan- 
sion, and the new social spirit, were considered 
by them in the same way. I do not say how well or 
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how poorly they succeeded in the ministries they 
have had. I only say that they made an honest 
attempt to apply the historic sense to their time 
and their life-work. And when one of them re- 
members what the other did in fifteen years in 
the presidency of this beloved University, and 
another fifteen years as bishop in China, he 
seems to be standing before a new bush that 
burns and is not consumed. 

_ We are to-day, as men have always been, in a 
period of perplexity for faith. But if the faith 
that is toward the living Christ is to make its 
way to-day, it must. make it into an atmosphere 
of materialism, of race contacts and race ha- 
treds ; of internationalism, of reconstruction and 
social change amounting to revolution; an atmos- 
phere of spiritual vigor, intellectual courage, 
social passion, missionary spirit, and human 
brotherhood. The historic sense seeks to under- 
stand the age as it is; what forces have been 
at work making it what it is; and where and how 
the eternal force of the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God can be pressed into the folds of 
current life to make a new creation out of the 
life that. now is.. It seeks to see how “Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday, to-day and forever,” 
can be so brought to this age, that at last he 
may come into his kingdom. The historic sense 
Sees the futility of ancient, outworn shibboleths, 
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or the barking at a woodchuck hole because long 
ago a woodchuck was seen to go into it. It 
does not attempt “the future’s portal with the 
past’s blood-rusted key.” It takes the ever-liv- 
ing Christ, remembers the way he has already 
come over in the centuries, and goes forward 
with him not trying to make him keep on going 
over old paths that he has already got done 
with. 

I think there must also be the spirit of posi- 


__tive and aggressive moral earnestness, the spirit 


that asks what is right quite as eagerly as it 
does what is true. Intellectual freedom must 
always be insisted upon, but all too often this 
has been claimed without any corresponding 
moral passion for the right. Creeds must ex- 
press our devotion to the right. Holding a 
truth_is not an end in itself. The truth must 
stretch itself into personality and become a driv- 
ing moral force, a regenerating power in life. If 
the new evolution has done anything it has made 
intellectual complacency and moral fatalism 
disreputable. Things in this world do not turn 
out right automatically. They have to be made 
to turn out right by aggressive morality and 
energy. Scientific fatalism and doctrinal fatal- 
ism are alike fatal. That way lies sure degenera- 
tion. 


You cannot even get a right personal faith 
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without a certain moral earnestness that simply 
will not take things as they are, that refuses to be 
static or mildly receptive. Some one has noted 
the difference between a thermometer which 
registers temperature and a furnace which cre- 
ates it. All too many of the creeds and beliefs 
current among men simply register temperature. 
Faith accepts them and sits down. Then com- 
eth the end, which is spiritual death. Faith.has 
got to have “survival-value” or life itself will not 
survive. If I were asking that a hymn should 
be sung just now, it would be the hymn con- 
taining the lines: | 


“Christian, up and smite them, 


Gird thee for the battle.” 


A faith that will encourage or even permit you 
to settle down satisfied and complacent is not 
worth getting in the world just now. 

A creed ought really to be a kind of war cry. 
IT am almost willing to say that every creed ought 
to have a fighting note and spirit in it. Do not 
miss the point as to the fighting. I do not mean 
at all a creed that men will be forever fighting 
for or fighting other people about, but a faith 
that will make them militant and valiant in the 
eternal battle against sin, vice, and every kind 
of evil in the world. Too\many people simply 
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seek and hold their faith to their own great and 
endless comfort or to the needless discomfort of 
other believers. But the faith of Jesus led him 
into one steady battle with all the gross and 
all the subtle sins that are in the world. Always 
he held his faith as a fighting force against evil. 
Saint Paul has some rather hard words for men 
who “keep up a form of religion but will have 
nothing to do with it as a force’ (2 Tim. 3-5, 
Moffat). . 


And by every token it is true that you can- _ 


not get your faith, and you cannot keep it. after 
you get it, if you scout your conscience, play 
fast and loose with evil, or be a slacker in the 
world battle against sin. In that battle Christ 
lost his life and won it. And there is an abso- 
lute relation between keeping the faith and 
fighting in the good fight. rn 

These are among the elements of the spirit or 
temper we must have if we are to make our 
way or lead our world through’ the present 
tangle. Let me repeat them as they were named 
earlier in the discussion: courage, human sym- 
pathy, clear thinking, an accurate sense of 
values, religious imagination, the historic sense, 
and moral earnestness. If these qualities be in 
us and abound they will save us from being bar- 
ren or unfruitful. And especially will it be 
well if there be in this old University and among 
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men of like mind a will to win through and to 
help through. If you are thinking chiefly of 
danger, or chiefly of safety, you are out of the 
ease. But if you are out to go ahead with faith 
and to lend a hand to faith; if, as one has re- 
cently said, “the hero in you is mastering the 
coward in you,” then you may be of those who 
lead your generation not to. ease but to victory, 
who win for yourselves not repose but triumph, 
who enter into the high joy of the unresting Lord 
who forever rejoices in all good work as done 
with him and done for him. 

So much for the spirit in which we must meet 
our present confusion. But even a good spirit 
must use an efficient method. A great principle, 
a great revelation or a great discovery must 
have a place made for it in the world in order to 
be worth anything to the world. Saul of Tarsus , 
gets a new experience on the way to Damascus. .\— 
He goes off into Arabia to adjust it to the rest | 
of his life and to adjust his life to it. Then he | 
goes out in a perfectly sensible way to make a 
place for this new experience in the world. So 
with Luther and the Protestant principle, Wes- 
ley and the principle of spiritual reality and 
personal experience. And always the question 
of method is important. There are bad ways: 
and good ways of doing good things. Many a 
perfectly good thing fails in the world because 
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of the method used for its promotion. It is not 
enough simply to bring a good spirit to a com- 
plicated and difficult situation. 

‘What, then, are some of the possible, practi- 
cal ways of meeting this condition which is be- 
fore us, the confusion of faith and Christian 
life upon which the world has fallen? 

First: Someone might write a new volume 
like Calvin’s Institutes, or Watson’s Institutes, 
or Clarke’s Outline of Christian Doctrine, or 
Sheldon’s System of Christian Doctrine, or Cur- 
tis’ The Christian Faith. Or a group of men 
might do it as groups have tried to do in Con- 


tentio Veritatis, Foundations, The Chief Corner — 


Stone, and other like volumes. Some of these 
attempts are ambitious and imposing. There are 
others with like purpose and less imposing scope. 
Every such effort must be viewed in the light of 
the spirit and the ability with which it is under- 
taken. It is our easy and unworthy fashion to 
speak flippantly of all such works. Baiting 
systems of theology is a favorite sport, especially 
among those who know nothing about theology 
and glory in their ignorance. Sometimes their 
ignorance is so large as to be rather respectable 
just because it is so colossal and complete. Books 
like those I have named are not easy holiday 
reading, either the old ones or the modern ones. 
They cannot compete with popular novels. They 
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never become “best sellers.” But anyone who is 
at all familiar with or.concerned about the mod- 
ern problems and perplexities of faith must 
gratefully recognize what has been done in our 
day by Clarke, Sheldon, Curtis, and the authors 
of Foundations and Contentio Veritatis to make 
clear to the modern mind and heart the essen- 
tial meaning of Christianity. I do not think the 
making or such books is the only or the best 
way out of our confusion, but I gladly recognize 
the high value of such works as these for this 
purpose. 

Or a new council might be called, like the 
Councils of Nica or Constance, to make for our 
day a creed, to do for our day what those his- 
toric declarations did for their day. Maybe one 
or more of those could be restated in modern 
terms, to represent what the Christian faith is 
to-day. It would need restatement in order to 
get anywhere with the modern mind. I speak 
with entire respect for those ancient documents, 
put I would not like to be made responsible for 
getting a modern college or modern congregation 
to grow enthusiastic over them in their original 
forms. For example, let me read a part of one 
of them: 

“Whosoever will be saved: before all things 
it is necessary that he hold the Catholic faith: 
which Faith except every one do keep whole and 
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undefiled without doubt he shall perish ever- 
lastingly. And the Catholic faith is this: That 
we worship one God in Trinity and Trinity in 
Unity neither confounding the Persons nor di- 
viding the substance. The Father is Eternal: 
The Son is Eternal and the Holy Ghost is Eter- 
nal. And yet they are not three Eternals but 
one Eternal. As also there are not three uncre- 
ated nor three incomprehensibles but une uncre- 
ated and one incomprehensible. So likewise the - 
Father is Almighty, the Son Almighty, and the 
Holy Ghost Almighty, and yet they are not three 
Almighties but one Almighty,” etc. 
That formula served a real purpose in its day. — 
It was framed in that form to meet living con- — 
ditions. The faith behind it, when you get at it, 
is still a real and living faith. But the form will — 
not carry the faith far in the present conditions. 
A recent writer says of certain historic state- 
ments: “They were trying to say that the char- 
acter and nature of God and the true character _ 
and nature of man are both present and per- 
fectly expressed in Jesus Christ.” And that is 
enough to say. If they had said that and noth- — 
ing else, we should have been spared a lot of con- { 
fusion. The man on the street sometimes inti- _ 
mates that he would approve an unpretentious — 
statement like that. He'says that he would un- _ 
derstand the terms a Christlike God and a 
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Christlike man, that at his best he wants to 
know that kind of God and be that kind of man. 
While wishing that the language of the creeds 
had been simpler, we need not be too sure of the 
man on the street or credit him with a spirit that 
he does not really possess or show. The Sermon 
on the Mount is utterly free from technicality 
or scholasticism. It is in absolutely living, 
straightforward terms, the terms of common life. 
But the man on the street is not overswift to 
accept and apply that perfect utterance. 

Still such a gathering of good men would prob- 
ably render a real service under the guidance of 
the Spirit if they should, not become dogmatic 
and scholastic, but only try to state for human 
life in the world to-day what men may well be- 
lieve for their souls’ health and comfort. I do 
not think it would do everything but it could 
do much. 

Or we could take that particular ancient creed 
which is most currently used among us—the 
Apostles’ Creed—and put into it those things 
which represent our best and deepest experience 
and beliefs as they have been worked out under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit in actual life. 
That venerable symbol deservedly has a very 

worthy place in the Christian Church. It is 
stately in its language, easy to remember and 
recite, especially in unison. It is lofty in its 
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sentiments and noble in its really great affirma- 
tions. And, of course, many people have an 
idea that the apostles prepared it, that it has 
something of their authority, even their inspired 
authority, behind it. Whoever called it the 
Apostles’ Creed did a good thing for it. But 
very many people feel that it says both too much 
and too little for the present situation—too much 
for an act of simple worship and too little for 
a complete statement of belief. Anyhow, we 


have come into our current disturbance even ~ 


though this ancient declaration is well known 


~ and in large use among us. Its existence has not 


prevented the confusion of faith. Those who 
think it says too much would simply make its 
major and primary affirmations somewhat as 
follows: 
I believe in God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth. 
I believe in Jesus Christ, his Son, our Lord 
and Saviour. 
I believe in the Church of Jesus Christ, one 
universal fellowship and brotherhood. 
I believe in the forgiveness of sins and the 
new life in Christ. 
I believe in the resurrection from the dead 
and the life everlasting. 


There’ are those who would modify it even 
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‘more, as an honored son of Ohio Wesleyan has 
done in these words: 


THE ‘APOSTLES’ CREED 
With an Ethical Emphasis 


I believe in God the Father Almighty—and will endeavor 
to do his will. 

I believe in Jesus Christ, his only begotten Son, Our Lord 
—and earnestly pray that there may be in me that mind 
which was also in Christ Jesus. 

I believe in the Holy Spirit, in the presence and power of 
the living God—and desire that his Spirit shall become the 
directing force in my life. 

I believe in the holy catholic Church, in the posaihility 
of a church that is thoroughly Christian and all inclusive— 
and will do what I can to secure it. 

I believe in the communion of saints, in the possibility 
of a Christian fellowship which shall raze all barriers of 
race and nation and color and class, a fellowship which 
shall bind the centuries and belt the world and unite the 
peoples of earth by a bond so strong that not even the dogs 
of war can break it—and I will endeavor through all my 
life to realize it. 

I believe in the forgiveness of sins—and will grant unto 
others the forgiveness which I myself require. 

I believe in the life everlasting, the eternal life of God 
in man, full of grace and truth—and I will endeavor to 
live that life here and now. 

Egnest FREMONT TITTLE. 


Surely no modern man concerned about the 
full Christian life and the large purpose of 
Christ in the world can fail to feel the absence 
from the Creed of any reference to faith, hope, 
and love, to the possibilities of Christian expe- 
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rience, on one hand, and to the kingdom of God 
in the world on the other. No one can read the 
Gospels carefully, study the words of the Master 
with any regard to their emphasis and propor- 
tion, without feeling irresistibly his supreme 
concern for spiritual life and what he called the 
kingdom of God. He had many interests, but 
none that surpassed these; many eager passions, 
but not one that burned all the while more stead- 
ily than his passion for the life of the spirit in 
men and the kingdom of God among men. Evi- 
dently, it was a permanent, eternal passion with 
him, not a temporary one. He had it before the 
incarnation. He had it during the days of his 
flesh. He has it, we must be sure, now, now even 
more intensely than in any previous age. What 
he desired and cared for he keeps on desiring and 
caring for. Is it not strange that this creed in 
such large and constant use omits all mention of 
the thing most heavily and seriously on the Mas- 
ter’s heart? You cannot imagine the living 
Christ repeating over and over even as stately 
a symbol as this without breaking in at the 
proper place with such words as these: 


I believe in the redeemed life for’ men and 
society. | 

I believe in the kingdom of God, even to the 
point of dying for it. 
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If he came into one of our churches any morn- 
ing, that would be likely to happen. 

Now, no one can wisely be indifferent to the 
form of words in which people express and de- 
clare their faith. By the very expression of the 
faith the faith itself is deepened and strength- 
ened. And yet Jesus gave us no such formula. 
His immediate apostles followed his example and 
made no such declaration. No one of the great 
creeds or confessions has his authority or theirs 
in the form in which it stands. It must be that 
he and they thought there must be a better, truer 
way. We are not engaged in criticism, nor in 
controversy. We are trying to find a way for 
faith for this modern world of ours. And all the 
time, in all our effort, we have our eyes on Jesus, 
we are looking unto him, the author and per- 
fecter of our faith, “the pioneer and perfection 
of faith,” our “Prince and Leader in the faith.” 

These suggestions are not made at all because 
we have come to deny or have ceased to believe 
these mighty affirmations, but because they have 
themselves led us into a larger faith even than 
they express, and because in “the ripening expe- 
rience of life” we have come to hold them not as 
mathematical, scientific, or theological state- 
ments, but as declarations of personal belief so 
large and so warm that it overflows every at- 
tempt to express it in precise, exact terms. Faith 
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ought always to be like true human love, larger 
than any form of expressing it. Creeds have gen- 
erally been quite too plainly attempts to state a 
theology in theological terms and not sufficiently 
an attempt to proclaim a gospel. Many of them 
have been full of truth, like a multiplication 
table, but not like our Master, who was full of 
grace and truth. Think of putting grace into a 
doctrinal statement! And yet it was that bal- 
ance of grace and truth, that use of truth by 
grace, that set Jesus above all other teachers. 
For purposes of instruction we can put what we 
believe rather elaborately and even technically, 
but for purposes of worship and proclamation as 
we would proclaim a gospel we must put it so 
that it can be done with a song and a shout..- 
Finally, then, perhaps we have- come to the 
real way, the way we are seeking. It makes the 
heart beat fast to say it, but maybe we are about 
to find that He is the way, that He is the truth 
even as he said; that there is no other founda- 
tion and can be no other than the personal foun- 
dation, and that Jesus Christ is the personal 
foundation. In Walter H. Page’s wonderful let- 
ters he makes much of the human nature of goy- 
ernments. Men think of them as things of laws, 
constitutions, treaties and declarations, when all 
the time they are human and personal, as Bryce 
pointed out when he said that to the makers of 
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the Constitution Washington was the presidency, 

almost the government itself. So we are accus- 

tomed to think of churches as things of Dis- 

ciplines, creeds, rituals, regulations, and the 

like, when all the time churches and creeds are 

personal and human, like schools and homes. We 

have not. made enough of personality in all this 

problem of faith. Faith is a personal matter., 
In its.truest form, its highest reach, it is per- \_ 
sonal trust, the trust of one person in another. ‘ 

And we have not begun to make enough of Jesus 
Christ. in the matter of faith. He has properly 
been made an object of faith and a teacher of 
faith, but the words of the writer to the He- 
brews have somewhat escaped us. We have said 
“author and finisher of our faith,” not quite see- 
ing the possible implications in the words. Then 
come the new translations, one of them calling 
Jesus “the pioneer and perfection of our faith,” 
another “Jesus our Prince and leader in the 
faith,” and anoeber, oie “leader and perfect Ex- 
ample of our faith. 

Have we the courage to make as ome of 
Jesus as we can and ought? The thoughtful edi- 
tor of the Hibbert Journal declares that “our 
perplexities spring from the very root of life. 
Why are we here at all? Did we but know the 
purpose for which we are present in the world, 
should we not have in our hands the key to all 
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the questions we raise about God, freedom, duty, 
and immortality? But if we know not why we 
are here, how can we hope to answer these other 
questions?” (Religious Perplexities,p.9. L. P. 
Jacks, New York.) Jesus clearly knew why 
he was here, saw always the purpose of his life 
in this world, and I doubt not in the other world. 
Is it possible that it was because the purpose 
and meaning of his life were so clear that he 
escaped the tormenting and baffling perplexities 
that so often destroy us? Is it not possible that 


his way is our true way out? We have tried 


all the other ways, and have looked admiringly 
toward this way. Shall we now with courage 
and single-heartedness like his own try it with 
him? 

Huxley once said: “Sit down before fact as 
a little child. Be prepared to give up every pre- 
conceived notion, to follow humbly wherever and 
to whatever abysses nature leads you, or you 
shall learn nothing.” And that is sound advice. 


In principle it is sound in the realm of religion © 


as in the realm of science. Indeed, the prin- 
ciple is both scientific and religious. Change a 
word or two. Make the sentence read: “Sit 
down before Jesus Christ as a true disciple. Be 
prepared to give up every preconceived notion, to 
follow humbly and loyally wherever and to what- 
ever depths and heights he may lead you, and 
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you shall learn the truth.” Is the modern world 
ready to go anywhere and: everywhere with 
Jesus? Is it equally prepared to refuse to walk 
in any other ways however venerable or respect- 
able? Is there any other way out of the per- 
plexities and tangles of the day in which we 
live? Is there any other way at all to a faith. 
that we can hold with enthusiasm and positive- 
ness? No one wants a negative belief. No one 
wants a belief indifferently held. It has got to 
make the blood run fast or there is something 
wrong somewhere. The real issue is not so much 
between conservative and progressive or funda- 
mentalist and modernist, but between negation 
and belief, between opinions that leave you cold 
and those you can hold with enthusiasm, devo- 
tion, and whole-heartedness in all places and 
conditions. It was said of a recent English 
statesman that “he spoke like a man who is 
happy in having an excellent case, not like a 
man with a cause.” And this is the ruin of 
liberalism whether it be religious or political. 
The men with the best views must have the in- 
tensest passion for them. Jesus had.. 

I was recently in a strange city and wished to 
go to a certain place in it. The first person I 
asked did not know where the place was and, of 
eourse, did not know the way to it. The second 
gave me a confused jumble of directions, and fin- 
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ally darkened all his counsel by multiplied de- 
tails and irrelevancies. And I became confused. 
In a moment I fear I should have become a 
doubter. Just then a man came along and I re- 
peated my appeal to him. He replied: “I know 
the way. I am going there myself. Come with 
me.” If you do not know your way through the 
world of faith and service and life, and can see 
Anyone who does know it, go with Him. He is 
the way. There is no other way than the way of 
a Person. No other way is needed. 
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LECTURE II 
THE PERSONAL BASIS OF FAITH 


Ler us keep our purpose fairly clear before 
our eyes. We are not trying to build a new 
creed for Christendom. Our purposes are not so 
ambitious as that. It is an open question 
whether the times are ripe or auspicious for such 
an achievement. The historic creeds of Chris- 
tendom show the times in which they were writ- 

ten. That makes them valuable. They do not 
meet later times perfectly or fully because their 
makers could not know other times than their 
own, though their spirit is often more valuable 
than their form. A statement that seems ade- 
quate in one day becomes inadequate in a new 
day. For example, if we were making a catholic 
or ecumenical creed for our time, we must put 
into it the meaning of Christ for and the thought 
of Christ about social relations, race relations, 
and international relations. A creed made in our 
time would surely have to speak Christ’s mind 
about peace on earth, and do it in such fashion 
as not only to express his mind in the creed but 
to create his mind in the world on that subject. 
For much of our intolerable confusion and dis- 
tress to-day is due to the fact that so many men 
49 
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who pretend to believe in Christ do not believe 
peace to be either possible or desirable. Gov- 
ernments which have largely added to their ter- 
ritory and men who have swelled their fortunes 
by war do not have a very high regard for the 
angels’ song as an article of religious belief. A 
recent writer, for example, says of Prussia, that 
in order to understand her mental attitude to 
war, “we have to realize that Prussia is the only 
_ country that always made war pay. Every cam- 
paign had increased her territory, her wealth, 
and her influence. Every Prussian, therefore, 
looked upon war as a business proposition and 
an exceedingly paying one at that” (Lord Hamil- 
ton). The recent war has profoundly disturbed 
this belief, but a mental attitude fostered 
through generations is not easily changed. 

We dosorely need a modern statement, but it is 
doubtful whether this is a good time to make it, 
whether we are quite in the right mood to make 
it. This, however, is far beyond our modest pur- 
pose in these studies. We are only trying to beat 
_ our personal way into freedom from destructive 
personal perplexity and confusion. We are try- 
ing to get ourselves on a sure personal basis, 
hoping that it may seem the basis for others as 
well as ourselves. And without any hesitation 
we are holding that Jesus is that personal basis. 
For our purposes three things seem to be neces- 
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sary: an understanding of Jesus, an apprecia- 
tion of Jesus, and personal obedience to Jesus. 
All these have been quite too imperfect and _ 
superficial up to this time. The approach to him { 


has not been of a kind to bring him most valu- \ \ 


ably into our lives. We have to find out what 
he is and what he means by living with him, by 
living like him, by living for him. We cannot 
get the kind of faith we seek by withdrawing 
from life either to find it or to state it. We must 
come to this faith “on the run.” It is needed for 
life and must be made in life. It cannot be dis- 
covered by cold logic alone, nor discovered in hot 
emotion alone. These are not all there is of 
experience. And this faith which we seek can 
only be found in the rich and abundant expe- 
rience which is equivalent to life itself. 

We are anxious to have a faith which is not 
eternally on the defensive. The tyranny of fear 
as it affects personal faith is perfectly deadly. 
People who are at the mercy of every new dis- 
covery or every distressing condition are pretty 
sorry ‘believers. And those who think of the — 
Christian faith, either their own or the faith of 
Christians in general, as all the time fighting for 
the right to live, all the time on the defensive, 
are in a bad way. The defense of the faith, the 
use of the term “apologetics” and the like, do 
not minister to steadiness, courage, and confi- 
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dence. We are seeking a better way, a faith that: 
is not on the defensive either from without or 
from within. And we think it is to be found on 
this personal basis which is Jesus Christ and in 
his way with his own faith. 

It is now almost fifty years since I came to 
this University to be more or less of a student. 
The venerable ex-president of the ‘University, 
founder of the Merrick Lecture Course, was then 
an active, familiar, and impressive figure on cam- 
pus and street. He is perhaps especially remem- 
bered by the men of that day for his evident 
saintliness of life, the fervor of his public pray- — 
ers, and the Puritan integrity of his character. 
Happy the student body which across a half cen- 
tury has such prayers to remember as we can 
even now easily recall. In MacLaren’s volume 
called Young Barbarians is the story of Bull- 
dog, the Master of Muirtown Seminary. Fifty 
years he taught, and one day after his death — 
three grizzled men were recalling the very words 
of his prayer: “Lord, deliver the laddies before 
thee from lying, cheating, cowardice, and lazi- 
ness, which are as the devil. Be pleased to put 
common sense in their heads. and thy fear in 
their hearts, and give them grace to be honest — 
men all the days of their lives.” And the three 
men agreed that the Bulldog “walkit up to his © 
own words and did his work well.” | 
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Among the textbooks used in this Christian 
college in that far gone time, used because it 
was a Christian college, set for the maintenance 
and creation of faith and true religion. among 
its students, were Butler’s Analogy, Hopkins’ 
Evidences of Christianity, Wayland’s Moral Phi- 
losophy, and Smith’s Bible History. The text 
book in psychology was Haven’s Mental Philoso- 
phy. Darwinism was new, biology was only 
taking its first careful steps on this campus, the 
sciences of historical criticism and biblical criti- 
cism had not in any real way penetrated the.at- 
mosphere that surrounded us as the old century 
began its last quarter. We had our own prob- 
lems of faith, some of them quite the same as 
yours and of every generation of students every- 
where, some of them particularly problems of 
faith because they were in their essence problems 
of life and conduct. But then, as in other places 
and other periods, the most real, the most vital 
aids to our forming faith were found in those 
believing men who lived and believed before our 
eyes. The other day I read in a volume of the 
late James Denney’s Letters to His Friends this 
sentence: poet makes me even the kind of 
Christian I am is that I dare not turn back on 
Jesus and put him out of my life.”) It is all 
a part of what I am trying to say about the 
personal way through our perplexing age, the 
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value of a person of living faith even above the 
value of a scheme of faith and a series of state- 
ments that are supposed to express faith. ; 

I am not quite sure that I could recall any of 
the arguments in behalf of faith used by the men 
who were here fifty years ago, but it is utterly 
impossible to forget the faith and life of the men 
themselves. Something like this seems to me 
to lie there in the thrillingly personal story that 
we call the Gospels. - The disciples found the 
Master himself the real center and basis of their~ 
trust and confidence, even more than his state- 
ments, wonderful as those were and are. He was 
more luminous to them than any of his words. 
They could not get away from him. His life 
and character enabled them to grasp his words. — 
Perhaps this is like the influence that the re- 
ligion, the faith of our mothers and fathers has 
upon us. The personal effect of a believing 
mother often holds a man to religion in a meas- 
ure that is wholly apart from his agreement with — 
the intellectual contents of her faith. Her creed, 
if put in form, would probably not command his 
assent. Her science was not his, her training 
not his, but her religion was good though her 
theology was very meager. Her faith and trust 
in the living God he never ceases to honor. The 
reality of that holds him when many other forces - 
lose their power in his life. 
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I do not want to overwork this point, but 
neither do I want to miss its real value. Some 
years ago Richard Holt Hutton published a 
series of essays called Modern Guides of English 
Thought in Matters of Faith. He named a short 
list of men, Carlyle, Arnold, and Newman among 
them. But the teachings of the men, not the men 
themselves, were presented as guides. And they 
were and still are helpers to those who wish to 
live in the spirit. But we are thinking of some- 
thing more personal, more vital, and far more 
helpful, I trust, in thinking of Jesus himself 
as the sure guide through our perplexities and 
the perplexities of other men than ourselves. In 
a smal] book, published a dozen years ago, I ven- 
tured to call special attention to Jesus’ own be- 
liefs. (See A Man’s Religion, New York, 1913, 
The Methodist Book Concern.) It seemed then 
and seems still a good thing to see “what his 
living beliefs were, how he came to them, how 
he kept them, the use he made of them, and their 
meaning in his own life.” He was the best per- 
son in history. He made his way through the 
tangle of the world’s perplexities and never 
slipped. He lived his life among men in times 
that were quite as revolutionary and transitional 
as ours. He had just as much cause for skep- 
ticism as anyone has had, but the note of per- 
sonal doubt never breaks out at all. Disap- 
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pointed he was more than once, discouraged and 
defeated in purpose and desire he was at more 
than one place. The cry of anguish came from 
him once, the confession once that there was a 
certain thing he did not know, it had not been 
given him to know it. But loss of faith never 
appeared. “He Kept | the faith. 

It. surely “is worth while in times like ours 
to look steadily at this one Person to see his 
way. All other ways have largely failed us. If- 
we cannot find our way with him, if the personal 
way does not lead us through, then we may well 
despair. Nothing better surely lies before us 
than to see clearly what. he believed, or the ma- 
terials of his faith; whom he believed, or the — 
personal basis of his faith; why he believed, or 
the spirit of his faith; how he related faith to 
life, or the uses and effects of his faith in his 
life and work. Such a:study as that concern- 
ing any great man would be valuable and illu- 
minating in high degree. Such a study of the © 
chief: Person who has appeared in- our history 
would be valuable in the: highest degree. 

Suppose, then, a thoughtful, educated young 
man or woman were to come upon the four Gos- ° 
pels or any of them for the first time and care- 
fully read them through without inherited pre- © 
possessions or such guidance as might give bias 
or color to his first impressions of this story. 
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How would this record strike him? What fea-— 
tures would stand up and out in clearness and 
vividness? It is a mere commonplace to answer 
that the overwhelming impression would ‘be the 
impression made by the extraordinary Person 
who fills the story, who, indeed, makes the story. 
But for that Person there would be no such books 
as the Gospels. Take him out and they would 
be destroyed. But that statement, true and gen- 
eral, is a sort of commonplace itself, and does 
not carry us far enough to reach the deepest 
results of our reading or the highest benefit of 
our study. The simple, general impression of 
_ greatness as one studies a biography is not suf- 
ficient. We may not be able to make a perfect 
analysis, but some real analysis we must make if 
we are to reach anything like a vital understand- 
ing of the Personality before us. And the un- 
derstanding of a great person and the power to 
interpret such a person is what in literature 
makes a biographer and in art a portrait painter. 
The meaning of a personality for life, the mean- 
ing of one man for other men, is involved. And 
that we can only find by a living insight into 
the principles that make life what it is. For 
your great man gets his final value for other 
men not because of the things he tells them to . 
do and be but by the quality of his own basic 
principles, the elements of his own life, the things 
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that make him what he is and enable him to do 
what he does. Of course, if he is a mythological 
demigod detached from actual human life, then 
he has no large or real value for human life. And 
here is where the life of Jesus gets its meaning 
for other persons. You cannot read these Gos- 
pels with open mind and heart without feeling 
the perfect and genuine reality of it all. Here 
is nothing mythological. His life rings true to 
every genuine personal human test.. No matter 


what your final theological attitude and interpre- 


tation may be, as you read the story you are 
compelled to feel that here is the real thing. If 
Pilate had possessed any real insight, he would 
have seen that the Truth was standing there be- 
fore him, that he was in the presence of the pro- 
foundest reality in the world, a true Personality. 

Now, with all that in mind, let us see what 
impression Jesus makes upon us as a man of 
faith. We are seeking personal guidance through 
the perplexities of faith in our own time, in our 
own lives. I am not sure but that the first im- 
pression one gets as he studies the faith of Jesus 
is the impression of the personal quality of it. It 
seems to be in the heart of it a personal rela- 
tion. Our emphasis is upon our propositions, 
the statements of what we believe. His is upon 
his relations, the personal character of his faith. 
That thoughtful student reading these Gospels 
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for the first time would feel, would see, that 
deep, intense personal relation between this 
visible person Jesus Christ and the invisible one 
of whom he spoke and to whom he spoke as his 
Father and God.'The dominant fact in his life, 
the sustaining force in his life was his life with 


God, his relation to God. He trusted him, \_. 


trusted him when everything seemed to go 
wrong, trusted him absolutely and constantly. 
But you will say that in Jesus’ case this was not 
a faith at all but knowledge. And there we 
come into one of those fatal inheritances that are 
eternally plaguing and upsetting us, the fatal 
idea that when once we know a thing it ceases 
to be a matter of faith; that we only believe 
what we do not know or because we do not know. 
And that misses the personal quality of faith 
altogether. Faith as personal trust in another 
person grows with increasing acquaintance with 
that other person. Jesus’ faith in God was so 
absolute because his acquaintance with God and 
his knowledge of God were so perfect. He did 
not trust blindly not knowing, he trusted com- 
pletely because he did know whom, he trusted: 
His belief in God was evidently an experience, 
not simply a theory or a philosophy or a blind 
guess. And this is the essence of faith—this 
trust in a person that becomes more perfect the 
better you know the person. Some one has de- 
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fined faith as the “resolution to stand or fall 
by the noblest hypothesis.” And that again 
misses the personal note. I would be willing to 
define faith as the “resolution to stand or fall 
by the noblest person.” That clearly was the 
way of Jesus. That clearly is the way with 
Jesus. There came a day in the lives of his im- 
mediate disciples when everything seemed to be 
dissolving. The signs of the times were against 
them, the conditions around their lives all fell 
into confusion. The purpose of life itself all 
went into utter perplexity. It was as bad a 
time for them as this time is. for any of us, as 
bad as any time has ever been for any men 
anxious to have faith and finding it difficult. 
Then for them and then for us he struck clearly 
that personal note, took up the harp of faith and 
_Smote the chord that set all the chords singing: 
“Have faith in God. Have faith in me.” Keep » 
steady. Do not let your hearts get. all upset. “ 
You have staked your lives on the noblest Per- 
son. And this Person does not fail, this kind of 
a Person never does fail. 

The thoughtful young person reading this 
story would see also that the spirit of Jesus’ 
faith matched the object of it. There is a very 
real concern for what a man should believe, and 
this is vital. But there does not seem to be any 
corresponding concern over how a man shall be- 
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lieve or the spirit of his faith, though this seems 
equally vital. In my day here in this University 
certain men read Thomas Carlyle. We could 
quote roundly and earnestly from the “Everlast- 
ing Yea” and the “Everlasting Nay.” Carlyle 
did not always speak quietly. Sometimes his 
rhetoric was volcanic, but once in-a while he 
took a simpler line. It was this simpler style 
he used, when he wrote: “The thing a man does 
practically lay to heart, . . ..that is in all cases 
the primary thing for Nine and creatively deter- 
mines all the rest.” The long history of faith 
has some very unlovely pages and chapters show- 
ing how faith has been held controversially, su- 
perficially, and conventionally. It has been the 
Joy of parratty men to hold their faith for fight- 
ing purposes. ~They have enjoyed fighting the 
good fight of faith, and especially fighting other 
men who did not believe as they did. They have 
put their tempers, their logic, their self-assertion 
into their faith. They have condemned, perse- 
cuted, unchurched, and sometimes burned other 
men for holding another form of words than 
their own. They have been ardent and zealous 
contenders, not always seeing that contention 
rarely ministers to faith itself. Men may win 
victories in argument, triumphs of logic without 
any corresponding victory for faith of Christ’s 
sort. The art of persuasion is a far higher art 
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than the art of contention, the art of a porters 
example best of all. 

Do not make any distinction between the con- 
tent of Jesus’ faith and the spirit or quality of 
it. The spirit of it bears an immediate relation 
to the personal object and content of it. It was 
the kind of faith that he could put his soul and 


heart into. He did not need to make the bad ~ 


distinction between his head and his heart. He 
could believe what he believed with all his soul. 
Lucy Larcom said that Phillips Brooks was the — 
most living man she ever saw. Jesus was the > 
most believing person the world ever saw. He 
so believed God that he could put his emotions, 
his will, his mind, his enthusiasms, his sacrifices, 
his passion for service into his faith. And I see 
no way except Jesus’ way. The way that certain 
men seek, the way of reducing faith to its lowest 
terms, does not seem to me to help in the least, 
This going with Jesus, believing what’ he believed 
and believing as he believed, having the objects 
he had and the spirit he had, does not result in 
paring down faith and making it easy. It re 
sults in toning it up and making it hard and 
worth while. It does not make faith small and 
ordinary for us any more than it did for him. 
For the faith of Jesus in the substance and the 
spirit of it is the hardest and highest, the fullest 
and most exacting faith ever held on our planet. 
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Huxley once said “it did not take much of af 


man to be a Christian, but it did take all there ° ‘ 


was of him.” The faith of Jesus took all there 


was of him. And there is no easier, less demand-.” 


ing way for any follower of Jesus. But who 
wants an easier way? Who wants a smaller 
faith than Jesus’ faith? Who wants to hold it 
in another spirit than Jesus’ spirit? You younger 
sons and daughters of the University would 
drive me from the campus as an unworthy son if 
in this place I should advocate low standards 
and try to reach you with low ideals or a faith 


pared down. I know all too well the imper- 
fection of life on this campus and others like it. 


I have not spent half a lifetime meeting students 
to have any illusions at that point. But in spite 
of all those imperfections, manifest and un- 
worthy as they are here and elsewhere, student 
bodies would fling back into the face of a man 
any suggestion that they should believe less than 
Jesus believes, other than he believes, or hold 
beliefs in any other spirit than this. You may 
not be doing it, but you know how it ought to be 
done, and in the hearts of you you will have no 
other, no inferior way. 

I have spoken of the personal object of his 
faith, or the personal basis of it; and of the way 
he held it, or the spirit of it. To both of these 
points we shall no doubt return more than once 
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as we goon. Up to this point we have seen that 
Jesus believed in God, believed in him absolutely 
because he perfectly knew him; believed in him 
with all his might as the only way to hold that 
kind of a faith based upon that kind of a person. 
Remember that we are seeking a way through 
our perplexities, a path through our own tangles 
and the confusions of our time. He alone and 
those who have gone his way with him have made 
their way. Others have been lost in the night, 
on the rocks. These have fared through to life 
that is life indeed. This is not an exhibit but an 
appeal, to you and to this perplexed age, to go 
now thus far with Jesus. . 

Equally luminous for our use is the study of 
why he believed as he did or the ground and 
reason for his faith. It is not quite enough 
just to discover the fact. We must know the 
reason for it in order to be fully satisfied. We 
are always interested in personal allegiances, the 
spectacle of men following other men, and in 
the reasons for such loyalties and devotions. 
They are not.always noble and unselfish. Some- 
times they are very ignoble and unworthy, but 
they are always significant. It must be spe- 
cially helpful, then, to find, if we can, the ground 
and basis in reason for this supreme loyalty, this 
highest and completest of all personal trusts. 
Of course the unthinking and uncritical would 
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dismiss this case with a wave of the hand and 
the easy word that Jesus believed in God be- 
cause he had to, that he could not do anything 
else. But that is to destroy the most beautiful 
thing in all human history and is not a true an- 
swer in itself. A person like Jesus does not build 
his life, follow his course through life, deliver 
his teachings to the world, and make his sacri- 
fices for the world upon anything except. the best 
of reasons. You do not get the fruit of such a 
life from an insufficient or unworthy basis. The 
outcome must have a proper. ground in reason. 
Why did Abraham believe in God?, Not all the 
reasons appear on the surface of the history, but 
enough does appear to make that ancient pioneer 
and adventurer look likea logician who was doing 
the most reasonable thing there was to be done. 
What he had learned about God’s character, what 
he had seen of God’s plans for him, for the Jews, 
and for the race made it clear to him that this 
was the way of wisdom for him. He had to stake 
himself to some cause, he had to tie up his life 
with someone. Every real man does that. So 
_in the simple language: “Abraham. believed 

God, and this was counted as righteousness” ; 
that is, this was the wisest thing to do. Always 
remember that in its highest reach and its deep- 
est meaning faith is personal trust, the relation 
of one person to another. This is the heart of the 
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best creeds. \ “Not what but whom do you be- 
lieve? 22) Applying that to Jesus’ belief in God, we 
ask exactly the same question that we asked in 
the case of Abraham: Why did Jesus believe 
God? Why did Jesus trust God? Why did 
Jesus base his whole body of faith and his 


whole plan of life on this central belief? 


And the answer is not far to seek. He knew 


God, knew what kind of a person he was, 


knew what God wanted to do in the world, knew 


_ the meaning of a close personal relation to him. » 
God-was not to him an unknown Person, whom 


he ignorantly trusted. This is not a case of the 
less he knew the more he believed. The measure 
of his confidence was not in direct proportion to 
the extent of his ignorance. That is not faith 
at all. That kind only adds to life’s perplexities 
which we are trying to clear up. He could see 
his way through the awful perplexities and 
tangles around him because of this personal 


-knowledge. The world did not look like a hope- 


less muddle with such a God in it. Better than 
anyone else had ever done, Jesus knew God, 


. knew what kind of a Person he was, knew his 


ie 


character. If anyone had asked him during his 
earthly life two questions, he would have received 
the same answer to both: 

“Whom do you know best?” 

“God.” 
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“Whom do you trust most perfectly?” 

“God.” . ‘i 

I do not wish to say anything over mystical, 
but when I see how perfectly Jesus knew and 
trusted God through the years of his life on 
earth, see how well they understood one another 
when others were failing to understand either of 
them, see the meaning of this supreme fact for 
Jesus and for all other men if they would only 
see it, I wish some clear thinking man, some son 
of this University, would in our time make the 
great venture of seeing how well he could come 
to know and understand God through Jesus 
Christ, how complete an understanding they 
could reach. Of course this could not come to 
anything if undertaken simply as an experiment 
in religion or as a curious test in religion. The 
slightest trace of fanaticism or excess would 
spoil it utterly, but if it were as true and vital 
as it ought to be, we might see something new 
even in our extraordinary world. I have quoted 
often the sober words of Phillips Brooks: “All 
experience comes to be but more and more the 
pressure of His life on ours, ... not in one flash 
of light or one great convulsive event, ... but 
without haste and without rest in the perpetual 
living of our life with Him. I cannot tell you how 
personal this grows to me. He is here. He knows 
me and I know Him. It is no figure of speech. 
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It is the realest thing in the world. Every day 
makes it realer. And one wonders with delight 
what it will grow to as the years go on.” 

These are not the unreasoning or extravagant 
or ignorant words of a man carried away by 
his own words. They are as sober as the state- 
ments of Saint Paul or Saint John, and, I 
think, as scientific as anything being written by 
any scientist in our time. This seems a wholly 
conservative statement as compared with whole 
volumes now being issued by the outstanding 
psychologists.‘ But the substance of what I am 
trying to say is that Jesus believed and trusted 
God so completely, so practically, so successfully 
because he knew God so perfectly.) There was 
nothing else to do with such a person as he knew 
God to be. And he did his best to make us know 
this same God as he knew him. 

I wonder if we cannot find in here somewhere 
a point of very real value that we have not made 
enough of. Jesus was so steady, so sure-footed, 
so unafraid that we are steadied just by seeing 
him. Was his steadines in any measure due to 
his assurance that God, his Father, would keep 
on being exactly the same kind of Person he had 
always known him to be? Almost as sad a word 
as ever was spoken to me by a son concerning a 
father was this: “My father is not the kind of 
man he was. He has let down morally. He has 
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lost the ideals that made him what he was.” 
That is one of our human tragedies. _We repeat 
the words, “the same yesterday, to-day, and for- _ 
ever,” and all too largely miss their noble, their 
royal, personal meaning, their meaning for Jesus 
concerning his Father, their meaning for us con- 
cerning Jesus Christ and the God and Father of 
Jesus Christ. He was never afraid that his 
Father would cease to be what he had been, never 
anxious lest God should change his character. 
He could permanently and confidently hold fast 
to such a God as that. The defections of his 
own followers naturally troubled him. He had 
the experience that all leaders do have, of the 
unsteadiness and even fickleness of men and 
groups, and this usually unsettles the leaders 
themselves. But for Jesus there was no destruc- 
tion of steadiness. He was not relying upon 
mountains that might topple or earth that might 
quake, nor upon disciples, however faithful. His 
reliance was upon the eternal God whom he 
knew perfectly, and who kept on being the kind 
of person he had always been. It is an old story 
that Thomas Arnold awoke every morning with 
the feeling that everything was an open ques- 
tion. A man I knew well was always insisting 
upon having something fixed, something you 
could depend upon. Jesus evidently had the ex- 
perience the rest of us have, that every day was 
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a fresh day with new experiences, but the thing 
that was fixed and dependable in a world of open — 
questions was the character of Godx He was not 
an open question at all>, He would not cease to 
be what He had always been. He will not be 
one kind of person to-day and another kind to- 
morrow. And for Jesus, as for ourselves, the 
only fixed and dependable thing worth having in 
human life is a permanently dependable person. 
Jesus knew his Father to be such a Person and 
was unafraid in a confused and changing world. — 
His faith was based also upon what he knew 
God wanted to do in the world and how he | 
wanted to doit. You cannot find a better answer 
as to why one person believes in another than 
in these two statements :( I know what he is and 
I know what he is trying to do.) His personality — 
and his purpose are the sufficient reasons for — 
trust or for doubt. And you cannot get a perfect — 
faith unless these two unite in one object of | 
faith. There must be the person whom you can © 
trust fully and permanently and there must be 
the purpose to which you can give yourself — 
wholly and without any reservations whatever. 
Faith cannot rest on a character that is doubt- 
ful or.a program that is weak and foolish. It 
must know the person and approve him ; it must | 
know his mission and approve it. 
And here, again, the quality of permanence is — 
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required if faith is to keep steady in a day of 
unsettling. Jesus had that steadiness which the 
rest of us crave. He got it because he knew 
that his Father would keep on being the kind of 
Person he had always been and also because he 
knew that the Father’s interests were steady and 
eternal, not shifting and wavering as conditions 
might change. He never was afraid that God 
would quit being what he had been or quit doing 
what he was doing, or cease to care for his clear 
purposes. There is a text that fairly thrills you 
when you get into its personal meaning: “My 
Father works up to this very hour, and I work.” 
We shall refer to it again in another connection, © 
but just now it is quoted as showing how whole- 
heartedly Jesus put his life into God’s purpose 
for the world. He was not doubtful either of the 
Father or of his plans. 

<_ Of course this involves something. We can- | 
not just take for granted that because we have 
used these words we see as Jesus saw either the 
character of the Father or the nature of his pur- 
pose. I think the average Christian is a long 
way from seeing clearly and ‘adequately the 
character of the God who was so clear to Jesus 
Christ. I think the average Christian has not 
always looked in the right place to see him. He 
is to be seen in the perfection of character and 
personality in Jesus Christ himself. It is just 
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as true that the average Christian very dimly and 
vaguely grasps God’s purpose in the world. He 
is all too likely to identify God’s purposes with 
his own personal plans, with the social theories 
that he advocates, or with the party or national 
plans that he cares for. It is really rather dis- 
heartening to see how far in the minds of many 
the kingdom for which God is striving year in 
and year out is only a sort of glorified democ- 
racy, a social Utopia, a race or a national su- 


premacy. It does not come within the scope of - 


these studies to elaborate this point, but it will 
come within the duty of men and women now 
living to learn for themselves and their age as 
nearly aS may be in our imperfect world what 
Jesus believed on these two vital points, what 
God is and what God wants to do. Because 
Jesus knew so much about God, knew God so 
perfectly, knew so well what kind of Person he 
was; and because he knew so well what was 
God’s purpose in the world, what he gave his life 
to bring about, what he never gave up, never 
quit working at, the faith of Jesus was steady, 
strong, enthusiastic, and productive. “There 
would be ever new tests of God’s purpose, ever- 
changing applications of it, but never any shift- 
ing or diverting of the purpose itself. Through 
the ages it runs and tries to makeits way, through 
narrowness, through shallowness, through hates 


er 
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and wars, through worldliness and blindness, 
through all sorts of selfishness. Or to use Mof- 
fat’s suggestive words, it is “harried but not 
hemmed in, . . . persecuted but not abandoned.” 
It finds a way out, and it is never given up. 

This also is part of the basis of our faith in 
Jesus Christ, the thing that makes our faith like 
his. We know that he will not cease to be the 
kind of a person he has always been. His char- 
acter will not sag, his ideals will not be lowered. 
He will keep on caring for the things he has 
always cared for. This is the essence of what we 
must mean by the unchanging Christ. He is and 
will be the kind of person he has been. He does 
not let down or waver either in character or 
purposes. The way he went he keeps on going. 
That is why we can say with the scribe, “I will 
go with you wherever you go.” The things he 
desired, loved, and labored for he keeps on desir- 
ing, loving, and laboring for. In an eternally 
changing world he is steady and dependable. 
The words “the same yesterday, to-day and for- 
ever” are not a shibboleth for theology, or debate, 
but an assurance for life. Change and decay do 
not touch him. You can give your lives to him 
in the twentieth century, as men did in the first 
century, seeing éven more clearly than they what 
kind of person he is and what he is forever trying 
to do in the world. 


LECTURE III 
THE MANNER AND PURPOSE OF FAITH 


Rozert Louis STEVENSON once wrote that “old 
people tend to become cowardly, niggardly, and 
suspicious,” which is a hard saying, much harder 
than if he had said “timid, economical, and 


prudent.” He also points out that age is quite in © 


the habit of saying to youth, “I thought so too 
when I was your age.” This represents the eter- 
nal distinction between age and youth which is 
not wholly a matter of years. It has a vivid 
personal illustration in the story of Abraham 


and Terah, his father-in-law. Terah lived and — 


died in one place. Abraham became the historic 
pioneer, and adventurer, possibly the first man 
who went west to grow up with the country. 
Men old in spirit like to stay where they are, in 
the familiar house, the well-known town, espe 
cially in the old ideas and conceptions. The real 
stand-patter in politics or religion would keep on 
using the regular old platforms, if he could, and 
pay no attention to the new voter who is not at- 
tracted by an ancient shibboleth or phrase unless 
it is also modern. Certain types of elderly men 
74 
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like to hold youth fixed as they keep themselves 
fixed. They call it keeping young people steady 
as they pride themselves on keeping themselves 
steady. They not only want to hold fast to their 
own ideas and terms; they want to impose them. 
Most of our talk about youth is from the view- 
point of age. I suppose that in twenty years I 
have had scores of committees come to talk to me 
about preachers. Usually these committees are 
made up of the leading men in the local church, 
and often those who have been leading men for 
many years. They nearly always insist that they 
must have a preacher who will draw and hold 
young people. And very often they describe the 
kind they want for that holy purpose. In most 
cases they describe the sort of man they them- 
selves think the young people ought to have and 
ought to like. It is a part of the habit we have 
all the way through of applying adult tastes, 
adult views, adult standards to youth. We easily 
forget that Jesus looked at youth through the 
eyes of a contemporary, not through the eyes of 
a Methuselah. | 

‘Once in a while we get what is regarded as a 
supreme mark of wisdom—“an old head on 
young shoulders.” It is not always an encour- 
aging sight. When youth takes on the qualities 
named by Stevenson, “cowardly, niggardly, and 
suspicious,” the world is well lost. The men 
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who made early Christianity had the light of the © 
morning on their faces. At the same time let us 
not assume that youth is all alike. It makes its 
own blunders and brings on its own grim trage- 
dies. It is not right simply because it is young. 
History is full of the stories of young men gone 
wrong, gone wrong in their thinking, in the pur- 
poses and direction of their lives, in the philos- 
ophy and outcome of their lives. There in the 
New Testament is that familiar picture of two- 
young men, Jesus and the rich ruler. Each had 
faith; each had religion after his kind; each 
had his faith in his own way; with each it 
worked out according to the personality and the 
faith itself. The young ruler has become tire- 
some to many but he really is so significant for 
us just now that we can take one more look at 
him with profit. He had some of the best gleams 
of youth, but he was restrained by qualities that 
do not belong to youth at all. Let us not use 
Stevenson’s hard words, but we must use their 
softer equivalents. He was timid, economical, 
and cautious. He played safe. He lacked the 
courage to let himself and all his stuff go in the 
supreme venture. He was too cautious and 
prudent with life and possessions to stake him- 
self and all his wealth to the best person and the 
noblest endeavor. What he lacked Jesus had in 
full measure. Each had a kind of faith. Jesus 
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had his with the courage, the abandon, the gen- 
erosity, and enthusiasm that belong to real faith. 
Each had a set of beliefs. Each believed for cer- 
tain good reasons. Each held his faith in his 
own way. One of them held it as a thing for 
himself, a thing that would secure eternal life 
and personal benefit to himself. That is not the 
creative way. That way faith does not grow or 
increase either in quantity or power. The other 
held his faith as a living, personal force in his 
life, as a creative, productive, sacrificial thing 
for the world, as a thing that would fling per- 
sonal safety and advantage to the winds in order 
that faith might do faith’s work. He did not 
count safety a thing to be aimed at. He would 
have agreed with Emerson: 


“Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 
When for the truth he ought to die.” 


The same general difference has been noted by 
many writers between John the Baptist and 
some of the religious parties of his day. Canon 
Headlam calls attention to the Essenes and their 
attitude. “They were ascetics, pure in life, fer- 
vent in religion, and laid great stress on the cere- 
monials of religion. They had no thought of any 
life except one to be lived apart from the world; 
no gospel except for those who retire from the 
business, the pleasures and the temptations of 
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life; for the recluse, the ascetic, the eccentric. 
But John’s Gospel was for men living in the 
world, not for men withdrawing from it. The 
Essenes wore white robes, surrounded themselves 
with a mass of formalities, gave themselves up 
to thinking of their clothes, their food, and the 
small trivialities of life.’ John was not strong 
on any of these things. But if there were any 
vipers, or whited sepulchers, or adulterous rulers 


around, John knew what to say and said it. And | 


if there were any valleys to be filled up or any 
hills to be leveled down, or rough places to be 
made smooth so that men and women not too 
well shod could walk over them, John was on 
hand. And if there was anything to be done in 
the way of preparing for the coming of the Lord, 
John held his faith in such a manner that he 
could get clear into that enterprise. It is an 


illustration of that deep and apparently perma- — 


nent difference in the way men hold their faith, 
which is at last the difference in men themselves. 


Going back to the rich ruler, the difference ig _ 
fundamental, not so much in the form of the 
faith up to a certain point as in the way the two — 


men held what faith they had. Always the dif- 
ferences in the persons holding creeds are more 


i 


significant than any other differences. Two men 


may hold absolutely the same formal creed in 
absolutely opposite ways. For example, here are 
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two men, standing side by side, making their 
common declaration: “I believe that one and 
one make two.” One of them counts it a com- 
plete and final statement. He goes down to 
his house saying with satisfaction that here is 
something that is fixed and definite, unchange- 
able and undeniable, something you can depend 
upon. The other does not regard it as a final 
statement at all, but as a blazing symbol of a 
truth that defies statement. And he goes out 
into the world with a song and a shout, repeat- 
ing the words with rapture. To him they are 
not a mathematical fact but a living fact. One 
friend and one friend make two friends; one 
disciple and one disciple make two disciples, and 
so on. And this is not something fixed, some- 
thing you can tie to as to a stake. It means 
that in the indefinable, overflowing realms of 
friendship and discipleship the principle of doub- 
ling is abroad in the world as a living thing. 
And Andrew finds his brother Simon Peter, and 
Peter preaches at Pentecost and the miracle of 
multiplication breaks loose. One and one has 
ceased to ‘be fixed and static. If one and one 
only make two, we can easily lose interest, but 
if they set a flying goal before us, they are worth 
while. We begin to understand that if one can 
chase a thousand, two can put ten thousand on 
the run. 
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This difference in the way men hold their faith 
is fundamental. William James was very fond 
of the remark he once heard an uneducated car- 
penter make: “There is very little difference 
between one man and another, but what little 
there is is very important.” It is like the tra- 
ditional inch on the end of a nose. Or, stated 
poetically, 


“Oh the little more and how much it is, 
And the little less and what worlds away!” 


You can see this difference any Sunday morn- 
ing in any average congregation where they are 
repeating the Apostles’ Creed. You will see 
people saying over the stately words timidly and 

shyly as though they were not quite sure or as 
if they did not want anybody to catch them mak- © 
ing this profession. You will see others doing 
it with a formal manner as though they only 
wanted to do the correct thing at the right place 
in the service or show that they know the Creed 
and can say it. You will see others with a hush in 
their voices, a light in their eyes, as though they — 
were saying out loud the words that mean most . 
to them. They all use the same words. The dif- 
ference is in the way people think of them and ; 
hold them. You have the feeling that with many — 
of them the Creed neither awakens enthusiasm 
nor relates itself to life; that it has no vital re- 
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lation at all to their life’s real purposes or to the 
meaning of the world. And if you look beneath 
the surface at all, you wonder how some of the 
people, can really believe heartily in this one 
God when you know that they also believe in so 
many other gods, the gods of the street and 
the tribe. Those others need not be named here, 
but if they were enumerated, we would be 
amazed at the extent to which many of us, per- 
haps most of us, keep up a form of polytheism 
and at least keep a lot of other. gods alongside 
of God the Father Almighty. We do not intend 
to put any of them before him, but practically 
many people only give him a divided place in 
their lives, putting several gods beside him. It 
is part of that difference of which we are think- 
ing in the way men hold the faith they do hold. 
Modern Protestantism has been said to be not 
so much a body of belief as a method of belief. 
And this is true of Jesus in a marked way. The 
method of his belief, the way he held his beliefs, 
the passion with which he lived for them and 
used them are like a tonic in days of “world- 
bleached formulas and desiccated doubts.” 

It is also a matter to remember clearly as a 
vital principle that whether one gets a real faith 
or not depends largely upon what he wants it for, 
what use he intends to make of it. You are not 
likely to get a real faith at all if you just set 
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out to get a faith either for the faith’s sake or 
for the sake of getting it. Men do not really 
secure eternal life if they seek it simply or chiefly 
as a personal possession. They get something, 
they have their reward, but it is not the real 
thing. The rich young man missed it. Jesus 


reached it. One may rather easily go so far as" 


to get a faith that will enable him to say, “Lord, 
Lord,” with apparent unction, or to argue fiu- 
ently, or to become the judge of other people’s 


faith with satisfaction to himself, but that is not- 


the sort an older son of this University wants 
his younger brothers and sisters to get. The 
world has had and still has all too much of that 
kind. It can be got without effort. 

Nor can you keep the faith on that basis. You 


may hold your faith formally and selfishly and _ 


never come to be thought of as a doubter at all. 


You may escape all internal disturbance and 
imagine that you are a real believer in Christ, — 


a real believer like Christ, just because you are a 
placid, undisturbed believer in what.you do be- 
lieve. But some day someone will come along 
and seriously propose a practical and immediate 


local application of the principles, the life, the 


teachings, the character of Jesus Christ, and you 


will get all excited and think that the founda- — 


tions are being removed. So they are, but they 
are not the foundations of the faith of Christ; 


, 
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they are the foundations of the card house in 
which you have been living. Then you will dis- 
cover that Jesus appears to be very secure even 
when you are very much upset. Yet you have 
been repeating his words and thinking that you 
held the same faith he did. It all comes back 
to that difference between people and the differ- 
ent ways they hold apparently the same faith, 
hold it in such ways that even with the same 
words it is not the same faith at all. 

Keep those two men before your eyes, Jesus 
and that young ruler. Each held a faith. One 
held his faith socially and sacrificially, ethically, 
creatively, and productively. The other held his 
selfishly, as a possession, an advantage, held ‘it 
for the faith’s sake and for his own sake. This 
will bear amplification. 

You see, I am trying to keep this question of 
faith out of the realm of pure speculation, be- 
lieving as I do that there is a far better way to 
find a faith, or create a faith and keep it after 
you get it. With all my heart I believe in the 
spirit of research in matters of religion as of 
everything else, and in the most thorough and 
unsparing intellectual inquiry. We cannot win 
and hold the mind of the world for faith if we 
ignore or flout mind in creating or interpreting 
faith. And we cannot make a faith that will win 
and hold the mind of the twentieth century if we 
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base our faith upon or identify it with the as- 
tronomy, the physics, the biology, the psychology, 
or the religion of the Dark Ages. All that I 
say in general, but at this point I have another 
purpose in mind—the purpose of seeing, if we 
can, the only real way to get and keep a faith. 
For I am altogether certain that you cannot get 
a really workable creed by speculation or argu- 
ment or even by research, sacred as that is just 
now. You can only get it by purpose and expe- 


rience, by what you intend and what you really ~ 


do with it. It is of no final value just to have 


a clear statement unless that statement actually © 


means something to you and has some real use in 


your life. In the light, then, of Jesus’ life or the — 


life of any real believer, what is a personal creed 
for? What, to use our American translation of 


the old Latin words cui bono, what is the good — 
of it? And the answer is the answer for religion — 
itself as well as for the personal creed. We 
really want to shorten and straighten the path — 
between God and ourselves, so that he can get to — 


us and so that we can get to him. We want this 


to be a real way and not a road that no one cares. 


to travel. Maybe Jesus was thinking of this in 


part when he said that he was the way. I once 


heard Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus Say in substance 
that “in Jesus Christ God comes to us and 
through Jesus Christ we come to God.” He is 


a 
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the shortest, straightest way that can be imag- 
ined or thought. He makes access easy both 
ways. As we think of him we get a real idea of 
some of those familiar words that try to say the 
same thing. “I am the door,’ for example. 
“Whoever enters by me will be saved and go in 
and out and find pasture.” .““Through him we 
have access,” is another. But it all means that 
same real thing, the short, real, vital way be- 
tween God and men. That is the first thing a 
personal creed is for, the thing a religion is for 
in the last analysis. Many a road leads to no- 
where. Or it does not get you through; or it is 
hard to find and hard to follow; or it has so 
many detours that you only get on the main 
road once in a while. Detours are often very 
interesting, but they hinder your progress and 
delay your arrival at your destination, which is 
precisely what certain statements do. They do 
not get men and God together in the shortest, 
straightest, humanest possible fashion. And yet 
that is exactly what a faith is for at the start. 
Does it bring God to men? and Does it bring men 
to God? are questions that it must answer or it 
cannot go on into personal life at all. | 
But this is not quite the end of the matter. 
Faith, a personal faith, must also relate God 
and men, must bring them together in the most 
effective way for the man’s character, for his 
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work in the world, and for the cooperation and 


fellowship between God and the believing man. 
If this personal faith is not going to make any 
difference in your character, or your work, or in 


your real relations to God, it is not going to be | 


worth getting. It is of no use whatever just as 
a possession. The whole object of it for Jesus 
and for everyone who catches his vision is cre- 
ative and vital in the realms of personality, activ- 
ity, and cooperation. Theology for a limited 
number of men may be chiefly a science. They 


must inquire and investigate and classify as any — 


other scientist must. But the scientist, in the- 
ology, like the scientist in geology, is not a cre- 


ator so much as an investigator. He finds his © 


facts; he does not make them. ( Indeed, when he 


becomes a creator he steps beyond his province © 


as a scientist.) What the theologian may do for — 
us, what facts he may gather for us, what laws _ 


of life he may discover for us may be. of the ut- 


most value, but they are of value to us for those _ 


creative purposes in which faith always finds — 


expression and outcome in life. Hold in mind 
those three terms: personality, activity, cooper- 
ation ; for in building a personal faith these con- 
stitute the essential and controlling objects for 


which one wants a faith at all. I do not want 


to overwork this to the point of tiresomeness, but 
it lies so close to the heart of what I am trying 


~~ 
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to say that I must emphasize it. Any true effort 
to form a faith, a set of beliefs, or a personal 
relation will insistently ask what the end of it is, 
what it is for. And in religion the answer must 
be of value for character, conduct, and fellow- 
ship; character like the best, conduct like the 
best, and fellowship with the best. It must show 
how to become a certain kind of person, how to 
do a certain kind of work, and how in character 
and activity one may sustain the highest kind of 
relation. It is in sad forgetfulness of this per- 
sonal bearing that theology has so often worked 
out its statements and said things that have no 
apparent bearing upon life. Take this as a speci- 
men: “Theology teaches that there are in God 
one essence, two processions, three persons, four 
relations, five notions, and the circumincession 
which the Greeks call perichoresis” (quoted by 
Professor Bowne, The Hssence of Religion, p. 
173). You can easily imagine the effect of a 
sentence like that if used in a revival sermon or 
in a tract! The most hardened sinner would be 
unable to resist it! To be sure, it is about as 
good as Herbert Spencer’s classic definition of 
evolution: “Evolution is an integration of mat- 
ter and concomitant dissipation of motion; dur- 
ing which the matter passes from an indefinite 
incoherent homogeneity to a definite coherent 
heterogeneity and during which the retained mo- 
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tion undergoes a parallel transformation.” Of’ 


course not all the statements of theology or creed 
makers are like that. It is an occasion for gen- 
uine gratitude that the major or primary affirma- 
tions of the creed best known in Protestant 
Churches do go straight to this end that we are 
seeking. Say them over again: “I believe in 
God the Father Almighty, and in Jesus Christ 
his only Son our Lord. I believe in the Holy 


Ghost, the holy catholic-church, the communion ~ 


of saints, the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection 
of the body and the life everlasting.” They all 
run in their practical effect into character, con- 
duct, and fellowship. And we surely are not 
now chiefly concerned except with beliefs that 
will and do affect life in all its reach and to its 
very depths. Many things we hold as true which 
do not grip us in any vital way at all. But that 
is not the matter now before us. We want to get 
hold of the things that are essential to eternal 
salvation, and we mean by eternal salvation 


something that makes character, conduct, and — 
eternal fellowship. Indeed, the current contro-_ 
versy and historic controversies ‘in large part — 
seem to range around a lot of those external be- _ 


liefs, those that do not seem to make much dif- 


ference in men’s lives. But can you think of | 


anything more essential than a faith that would — 


3 


make or help to make a character like the charac- i 
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ter of Christ? Can you think of any more fruit- 
ful study than the study of the beliefs that he 
held, that made him the kind of Person he was? 
For the first business of a man is to make the 
most and best of himself. Dr. David S. Cairns 
doubtless speaks the truth when he declares that 
“The true reason why Christian faith is still so 
hard for many to-day is that man, in general, 
has never quite had the courage to make the 
wholly decisive experiment of casting himself 
absolutely: upon God. We hesitate as our 
fathers and their fathers hesitated to stake life 
absolutely on the moral imperative” (Cairns: 
The Reasonableness of the Christian Faith. Lon- 
don and New York, 1920). ; 

And probably the difficulty is increased to- 
day by a rather low tone and standard for per- 
sonal character. A recent writer has frankly 
said that our conception of the normal char- 
acter identifies it with the ordinary and aver- 
age; that the normal man cannot be very bad 
but also he cannot be. very good, that he 
remains normal by a careful combining of 
pale virtues and equally pale vices, and is 
content to be “a poor middling not-very-good, 
not-very-bad thing,” without trying to be any- 
thing better than that. And that sort of a per- 
sonal standard and ideal would make Christian 
faith just about impossible and quite worthless 
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for life. On that view faith has nothing worth 
while to reach out toward, nothing to challenge 
‘it. For the very first thing toward which essen- 
tial faith leaps is that perfect stature of man- 
hood in Jesus Christ which is not ordinary at 
all. Becoming like him in the essential elements 
of manhood seems like a worthy adventure for 
life. The ordinary, common type does not ap- 
peal to us much when we are at our best. No 


very real belief is necessary to reach the usual - 


standard. But once there appeared an unusual 
One, and at once and to ‘this day he looks like 
the true type. He has the qualities that we see 
men ought to have. He lives the life that other 
men ought to live in all those vital particulars 
that belong to real life. He was without spot, 
or wrinkle, or blemish, without fault or flaw in 
his character, his spirit, his attitude, or conduct. 
In his moods and his dispositions, his service and 
aims, he looks like one who is living in the world 
the kind of a life that ought to be lived. He 
looks like a living definition of what a man ought 
to be, like a man at his best. Certain old the- 
ology does not seem to fit him, nor does it seem 
to fit other men when we are looking at him. 
The true, the normal nature of man and every- 
thing else is, as Aristotle put it, » “what it is at 
its best.” ~~ 

This religious belief that we are trying to make 
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for ourselves must, therefore, bear directly and 
effectively into the creation of true personalities 
and symmetrical manhood. This is the very first 
practical test of it: Does it make for manhood? 
And Jesus is the norm and pattern. Does it 
make for manhood and personality like his? If 
your belief, that thing you do actually hold and 
lay to heart, is doing that for you, you may 
readily excuse it from a lot of other service. And 
if it is not doing that it does not greatly matter 
what else it is doing. Christian faith, in other 
words, ought to bear its own burden, ought to do 
its own work, but ought not to be required or 
expected to bear any others. It ought not to be 
required to do either more or less for one of us 
than it did and does for Jesus. The servant is 
not above his master. You do not require your 
philosophy to butter your bread. A lot of our 
current trouble concerning religion and religious 
belief lies at this point. We have set up false 
and unreal tests which in this present world no 
religion can meet. And the religions that try to 
do it or pretend to do it break down in expe- 
rience and break at the point of their ethical 
soundness by insisting that true things are not 
true. Religion has certain inevitable limitations. 
So has everything else that we count: precious. 
The limitations of faith are not more real than 
those that surround love or hope or art or music 
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or money or power. We do not require of any of 
these that they shall do everything but only that 
they shall do what they ought to do. Love will 
not buy or pay for coal at present prices but real 
love will make it worth while to buy it at any 
price. Hope will not always keep the hopeful 
man in health. It cannot make him immune to 
the miserable germs that infest society. Money 
will not secure exemption from a lot of things. 
I dined reeently with a man who has many mil- 


lions of it, and he laughingly quoted another rich - 


man as saying,/“All I get out of it is my clothing 
and food, and my clothes do not fit and my food 
does not digest.) But before the evening was 
over he told me modestly and gratefully that he 
was getting a lot out of it after all. But when 
he began to tell me how, he said not a word about 
his house or his comfort, but only of his gifts 
.to colleges and hospitals and the spread of 
Christ’s kingdom. “Music will comfort and in- 
spire men, but will not plow their fields. Litera- 
ture will afford pleasure and instruction, but it 
will not propel a locomotive. Religion does not 


add a cubit to our stature, or extra talents to 


our minds, put dollars in our pockets or save us 
from misfortune” (Dinsmore: The New Light 


; 


on the Old Faith, p. 127). It is enough that — 


things do what they can do and what they ought 
to do. i 
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And that is enough to require of this belief we 
are making’ The right kind of faith in Christ 
will make a person like Christ as far as a man 
in this life can be made into that likeness.) For 
it will reach creatively into the ideals of life, 
the meaning of life, the motives of life, and the 
qualities of life. The right kind of belief in 
Christ is something more than belief about him. 
The latter may be very extensive in scope and 
quantity and very useless in its result upon per- 
sonality. But those who have had the real thing 
in personal belief have stretched their language 
to the point of breaking in their effort to tell 
what had happened to them. Saint Paul strains 

to say itasitis: “It is in Christ that the entire 
fullness of Deity has settled bodily, and it is in 
him that you reach your full life” (Col. 2. 9, 
Moffat’s Translation). And he declares that his 
aim is to “set everyone before God full grown 
in Christ.” And he talks about “putting Christ 
on,” and “having Christ formed within” and be- 
ing “transformed into the same image,” until 
his speech fairly bursts in the effort to say what 
cannot be said. And another who knew Jesus 
best said: “And as many as received him upon 
them he conferred the right of being children of 
God” (John 1. 12, Moffat’s Translation). And 
these words do not mean less than they say; they 
mean infinitely more, so much more that only 
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in experience and life can their meaning be seen. 

Let us not get away from the point we are 
trying to make about the relation of faith to 
character. If faith is not making character and 
personality, then, of course, faith is overwhelm- 
ingly difficult. And if it is not such faith as 
makes a Christlike character, then it is not mak- 
ing the best character there is. I am not greatly 
concerned about certain items of your personal 


creed, for they do not seem to me to bear any © 


vital relation to the kind of men and women you 
are or are to be, the kind of personalities you 
may become. You may be baptized with little 
water or much water as you wish. The best 


people I ever knew have been baptized in one © 


of these ways, but they have become best people 


not because of the water, much or little, but be- — 
’ cause in the spirit, the heart, the purpose and \ 


will of them they were baptized into Christ. 


The second president of this University, the © 


founder of this lectureship, was still living when 
I came here as a student and for many years 
after. He was brought up in the older science 
and held the opinion that God made the world in 
the fashion then held by theologians and scien- 


tists generally. The fourth president, whom I — 


RTPA RIO 


knew best, my friend for many years and my col- — 


league in the office to which the church called 
us at the same time, held the opinion that the 
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creative process was longer by millions of years 
but that the creative author was the same God. 
One was a saint of the old school, the other a 
saint of the new school. Their relation to God 
made them saints. No one ever could see that 
their opinions about the age of the world had 
the slightest effect on their characters. Their 
relation to God did. They were living defini- 
tions of that faith which has been. defined as 
“the actual movement of a man’s whole personal- 
ity to identify itself with and lose itself in the 
personality of Christ.” They totally gave them- 
selves to him, they fully received him. In that 
they agreed. In many other matters they did 
not even think it necessary that they should try 
to agree. This faith affected their characters 
and made them what we gratefully and proudly 
remember. To Christ they gave themselves. His 
standards and ideals they accepted. To his 
transforming power they suhmitted themselves. 
Him they received into their own lives and char- 
acters. With him they walked here beside the 
Olentangy and yonder beside the Yangtse. He 
was the center of their faith, the simplicity of 
it and the everlasting strength of it. This faith, 
this personal relation made them what they be- 
came, what they continued to be, what we saw 
them to be until they passed out of our sight, go-- 
ing with the Great Companion as they had gone 
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with him through the years. I do not wish to seem 
to take too seriously a current. epigram which 
seems to mean much more than it actually does 
mean, but I would say of these two men that 
they thought very differently about the age of 
the rocks and that belief had no apparent effect 
either upon them or upon the rocks. They be- 
lieved much alike, as much alike as two widely 
differing personalities would, in the Rock of 
Ages, and that belief did profoundly affect them _ 
in their characters and lives. They became the 
kind of persons upon whom the Christ they con- 
fessed could keep on building his church. 

I went from this University forty-five years 
ago at the age many of you: have reached, to be 
directly under the influence of two men then 
living, Phillips Brooks and Borden Parker 
Bowne. Two men more unlike it would be hard 
to find. I do not know that they influenced one 
another in any degree. Bowne’s name does not 
appear in the biography of Brooks. One had 
been confirmed and at last ordained in the church 
that holds to confirmation and a somewhat elab- 
orate ecclesiastical policy. The other had been — 
simply baptized and ordained in one of the least 
ritualistic of all the churches. One was the most 
distinguished preacher of his time, the other the 
keenest philosopher we have produced. One did 
much to deliver the men and women, especially 
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the college men and women of the past genera- 
tion, from that hard and cruel theology against 
which our fathers, the Wesleys, Fletcher, Adam 
Clarke, and the others fought to the end of their 
days and which is having a strange recrudescence 
at this very hour. The other delivered us from 
a godless and materialistic philosophy which 
threatened the whole spiritual interpretation of 
man and the universe. It is many a long year 
since I heard them, but across the years I can 
hear the one of them saying like a prophet caught 
up into the third heavens: “And what and who 
is Jesus Christ? In reverence and humility let 
us give our answer. He is the meeting of the 
Divine and human—the presence ofyGod in hu- 
manity, the perfection of humanity in God; the 
Divine made human, the human shown. to be 
capable of union with the Divine; the utterance, 
therefore, of the nearness and the love of God, 
and of the possibility of man.” And with equal 
clearness the voice of the other spoke in a quiet 
classroom: “Looking into the face and mind of 
Jesus Christ I can take no other view of life 
and the world than his view. And with 
that vision I face the future without fear or 
doubt.” 

Each of these men held many opinions that 
made no great difference to his character, but 
each of them so believed on Jesus Christ as to 
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lay hold on eternal life and to become a new man 
in Christ. . 
It was the same way with Dwight L. Moody, 
Henry Drummond, and George Adam Smith. 
Mr. Moody was the outstanding evangelist of 


» the last half century. He was without broad 


scholarship but had rare good sense, a living 
spirit, and generous temper. When Doctor 
Smith spoke of two Isaiahs many men flared up 
and consigned him to the fate of heretics. Mr. 
Moody only laughed and said that most people 
did not know there was one. Henry Drummond 
was an evolutionist and an up-to-date scientist. : 
But that wise old head on Mr. Moody’s shoulders 
saw the real relation between belief and charac- 
ter. It did not make him a holier man to think 
that there was only one Isaiah and it did not 
make Doctor Smith an evil man to hold the opin- 
ion that there were two. But the character of 
each was affected by his attitude to that sublime - 
figure who was wounded for our transgressions 
and bruised for our iniquities. Moody took the — 
short view of creation. Drummond took the long } 
view, but each of them took the straight, direct 
view of Jesus Christ the Saviour and led thou- 
sands of students in America and Great Britain . 
straight to him. Do you see what 1 am trying 
to say about the relation of your personal belief . 


to your character and about the difference be- 
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tween opinion and faith? An old-time preacher 
declared that “believing on Christ implies a 
union of the soul to Christ and a fiduciary re- 
cumbency on Christ.” “Fiduciary recumbency” 
is a term to make merry over. One can 
easily imagine it in the hands of men with a 
gift for playing upon such quaint expressions. 
But the thing the old preacher meant was very 
real. In his mind faith united one to Christ and 
settled one on Christ. And that, you see, an- 
swers the question as to the effect of faith on 
character or personality which is its first su- 
preme test. For faith that brings him into life 
and brings our life into him enables us to say 
as an older one did, “I live, yet not I, but Christ. 
liveth in me.” 

Back at the beginning of the hour I quoted 
Stevenson as saying that old age tends to be- 
come “cowardly, niggardly, and suspicious.” But 
I am not trying to help men of that sort to create 
a personal belief. Later I spoke of the different 
ways men hold the faith they do hold, and then 
of what men want to get a faith or belief for. 
And I said that a personal faith must be sought 
for its effect on a man’s character, his activities, 
and his relations. If the faith you have or get 
does not make a Christlike man of you, set you 
to doing a Christlike work and bring you into 

‘Christlike relations, it may be good but it is not 


—~ 
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best. Two of those words, “activities” and “rela-_ 
tions,’ must go over into to-morrow. I want to — 


close to-day with the declaration that a faith 


that will make a Christlike character is worth — 
going after. Being fixed and established any- 
where short of that is being tied or anchored in 


a harbor when there are wide seas of life and the 
adventure of life ahead. If you are “cowardly, 
niggardly, and suspicious” in your spirits, in the 
souls of you, then stay in your snug little bay 


and grow barnacles, and save your machinery so _ 


it can rust out in orderly fashion. Do not take 


any chances. Stay with old Terah in Haran and — 


be buried there. But if you have any red blood 


in your veins, if you really mean it when you | 
wear your colors, fling your love of safety, your 
cowardice, and your petty fears to the winds and — 


go out to get the kind of faith that will make 
you this kind of men and women. You will get 


it by getting Jesus Christ and by letting him . 


perfectly get you. 
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LECTURE IV 
THE OUTCOME AND PRODUCT OF FAITH 


THn late Canon Barnett was a pioneer and a 
prophet in the interesting effort to make Jesus 
Christ a living fact and power in the dreadful 
slums of the East End of London. That section, 
after dark, might accurately be called “The City 
of Dreadful Night.” The Canon had the kind 
of difficulties that such a worker always expe- 
riences. The Master himself had them. The 
ery over unwilling Jerusalem was literally wrung 
from bis heart. Canon Barnett was thinking of 
much the same thing, as applied to all of London, 
to good London as well as to degraded London, 
when he said: “The sad thing in all crises is the 
way in which good people use their strength in 
trying to restore the old.” That criticism would 
fairly hold against much past and a good deal of 
current apologetic. It does not see Christianity 
as a living thing, faith as a vital power for cur- 
rent character, current activity, and current fel- 
lowship. It sees them both as forms and sys- 
tems to be protected and preserved and forgets 
that religion and faith are like leaven. The only 
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way to preserve them is to throw them into the 
meal and let them work. They are preserved in 
the steady exercise of their normal qualities in 
useful activities. The very words by which many — 
set such store as conserving all that is most 
precious are themselves somewhat misleading. - I 
refer to the words “historic Christianity,” to 
which we are all devoted but in the interpretation 
of which no one of us wants to be enmeshed and 
strangled. Christianity is historic, of course, — 
but it is always living history with a goal as well 
as an origin, a goal to which it is ever going, an 
aspiration that keeps it alive, a flaming desire 
that burns with perpetual fire. History is not 
just a thing of the past, a science that looks 
backward. Jesus Christ is not simply the his- 
toric Christ. He is also the living Christ. Canon 
Barnett went to East London with only one 
message: “Christ is a present Christ, and all of — 
us are his contemporaries.” He was, he is, he © 
will be. His very words are spirit and life. If 
the historic Christ were nothing more than the 
historic Christ, we should be in a very bad way 
religiously. We might build a theology about — 
him as he was, but we can only builda living faith — 
about him as he was and is and is to be. What 
he was, that heis. Experience centers around an — 
eternally living Christ. He is the most eager and © 
fearless Adventurer alive, as I see it, in the world | 
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of to-day. Here he is. Here he will be. Will 
you go with him? 

You remember that we are trying to find a 
way to build a living personal faith. And Jesus 
seems to us to be the living model, the living 
basis and living guide in all those ways that we 
have had before us up to now. We are not try- 
ing to do a conventional or formal thing at all, 
but a real thing. William James once spoke of 
religion as of two kinds. I do not mean tough 
and tender religion, though I think he did make 
that classification. He spoke of “acute religion” 
and “chronic religion.” Chronic religion is pos- 
sibly somewhat like some well-known chronic 
diseases—a thing of which people make a profes- 
sion, but of which they rarely die. It puts them, 
as they think, in the ranks of the religious, but 
it does not mean much except for conversation 
about symptoms and feelings. Of course we have 
no great interest in any such thing. Our con- 
cern is for a faith that will be “acute.” The 
religion of Jesus was “acute,” the religion of a 
lot of his stupid and hostile contemporaries was 
exceedingly “chronic.” 

Yesterday we raised the question what we 
wanted a personal belief for, and tried to show 
that the object for which we wanted it would go 
a long way toward determining whether we 
would get a faith or not, and would largely de- 
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termine what kind of a faith we would get. And — 


we insisted that we ought to require of a faith | 
that it should affect character, conduct, and rela- 
tions; that it must make Christlike persons of — 


us, set us into Christlike activities and bring us 
into Christlike relations for time and eternity. 
The first of these products, the Christlike char- 
acter, we considered yesterday. In the same 
manner we go on now into the other ideas. 


First, then, for to-day let us look at this faith 


we are building as bearing upon our activities. 
The religious value, the theological value of ac- 
tivity has not been made perfectly clear. It must 
stand in its true relation to the value of char- 
acter and all that work of transformation that 


quite too exclusively we regard as the work of : 
grace. We forget that Nicodemus told Jesus that — 
the things he did were evidences that God was % 


with him; that is, these were signs that the work 


of grace was perfect in him. Relating faith to — 


character alone will produce a monstrous result, 
a fanatic or an ascetic, a thing that exists but 
does not act. This is the sad fate that overtook 
So much of the most beautiful ideal of our own 
history when the glorious doctrine of holiness 


was allowed to turn in upon itself instead of — 


turning out also upon an unholy world. It got 
absorbed in itself and developed into a doctrine 
that had to be saved instead of being a saving 
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doctrine, and created large numbers of special 
or technical saints with an experience but with- 
out an activity to match. We are not thinking 
of anything like that. We are thinking of an 
experience that turns both ways, in and out. We 
are not trying to get a faith just for the sake 
of having it. We hold fast to these three im- 
perial words: character, activity, fellowship. 
Nor are we concerned with a small view of 
small activities, the endless fussing around which 
is so often regarded as Christian work. Just 
think of the blistering scorn with which Phillips 
Brooks wrote to Bishop Potter about a lot of 
that: “I conceive the trimming of the altar, the 
cleaning of the candlesticks, the cutting out of 
artificial flowers, and the darning of the sacra- 
mental linen to be, on the whole, the noblest 
occupation of the female mind, the very crown 
and glory of the parish work of women. They 
correspond exactly to the sublime work of show- 
ing strangers to seats and playing checkers with 
loafers at the reading room, which is what we 
have canonized as men’s work in the same parish. 
How beautiful they both are! How worthy of 
the male and female topstones of Creation!” 
But I do not want even for a moment to get 
our minds on the small business of small activity, 
but, rather, to think of all this in the spirit of 
Zwingli’s noble words: “A Christian man’s 
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business is not to talk grandly about dogmas but — 
to be always doing arduous and great things in 
fellowship with God.” And here is the point at 


which two or three large questions emerge if we 


let them do so. And let them emerge we will, for 


Christianity will not get its real chance in this 


_ generation if Christian thinkers try to keep these 


imperative questions out of sight, or to answer 
them either with ease as though they did not 
matter, or with violence as though they ought 


not to be raised, or blindly and lazily as though 
they could be disposed of by the easy, fluent 
repetition of ancient phrases that once were sat-— 
isfactory. Those two urgent, clamorous ques- 
tions are, first, Whether Christianity is practi-_ 
cable in the world we now live in, and, secondly, 


What is the relation of Christian belief to the ere- 


ative process? One is the question whether the 


4 
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ideals of Jesus are impossible ideals, whether ; 


he is trying to do something that simply can- 


I 
; 


not be done and therefore something that we _ 


simply ought not to be required to try; the other 
runs into all that big domain of interest and 
controversy, possible truth, possible error that 


gathers around the doctrine of creative evolu- 
tion. There, that word is out without an ani 
sion and we can go on. 

Take the first of these questions, as to whether 


Christianity is really a workable thing in the — 


| 
| 
| 
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world, or how far it is workable. This is not 
an academic inquiry. You young adventurers 
want to go after and find the Holy Grail 
if there is such a thing to be found, but you 
do not want to go on a fool’s errand even for a 
beautiful ideal. But if the ideal of Jesus for 
personal character and for society, for a man or 
woman and for the kingdom of God on earth is 
feasible and rational and among the possibilities 
of life, then nothing should be allowed to keep 
us out of it. In the name of all that is holy we 
have got'to go into it as he did. In my student 
days here the question in Christian evidences 
was mostly whether Christianity was philosophi- 
cally reasonable and historically credible. When 
these two points had been established we were 
supposed to have answered the burning ques- 
tions. All that remained was to get. converted 
and be good, or stay converted and be better. 
But this other tormenting question about the 
practicability of Christianity did not disturb the 
complacency of our faith very much. We were 
convinced or were not convinced that the mir- 
acles of the Old and New Testaments occurred 
as recorded, and comforted ourselves with the 
assurance of the final triumph of Christianity 
somehow, but we did not face bravely the ques- 
tion that now occupies the center of the stage. 
We sang lustily “The morning light is breaking,” 
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but we did it with a faith that was not wholly — 
free from an element of fatalism or as the ex- — 
pression of what we hoped would be rather than — 
a statement of what actually was. The men 
who then sang.have grown old. They still sing 
those hopeful old words. I myself have sung 
them beside many waters around the world, but 
the faith of half a century ago has had to en- 
large with the years so as to take in this new 
question without any fatalism in it. ; 
Now, when we ask whether Christianity is 
practicable, we need to think very carefully what 
our major terms mean. At least we have to call 
attention to the general meaning that is in- 
volved in them. For example, when we speak of 
Christianity in this sentence, do we mean all that 
has grown up under that name, all the original 
deposit and all the accretions of the centuries? 
Do we mean all the ideas, practices, teachings, 
and usages that are identified with Christianity 
through the various Christian churches, Protes- 
tant and Roman Catholic, Eastern and Western, 
liberal and conservative, and all the rest? De 
fining Christianity has not proved easy, as Har-— 
nack and many others have discovered when try- 
ing to tell just what it is, but in order to answer 
as to its practicability we surely need to have 
pretty clearly in our minds what we mean by it, 
what it is. 
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And a like difficulty obtains in regard to the 
other major term. Are we inquiring whether 
Christianity is practicable in the world as it is, 
in all parts of the world in the same sense, or 
in any part of the world right away? Is there 
not a time element which profoundly affects the 
~ answer, and are there not conditions which make 
it impossible for us to give an easy offhand 
assurance that, of course, Christianity is wholly 
practicable just as our fathers found that it was 
credible? And if we discover that it can only 
be practicable after a long fierce struggle against 
existing and hostile forces, winning its final vic- 
tory in some remote period long after we are 
dead, what then? If it is not practicable for us, 
may we not dismiss it from our consideration? 
And we are thrown back for the answer to the 
Person who is the real basis and example of that 
personal faith which we are trying to make with 
him. He and his purposes, he and his teachings, 
his ideals and philosophy of life show what 
Christianity is. And he shows what attitude to 
take, what sort of faith to have and use in the 
face of the difficulties and in view of the time 
element required. It is perfectly clear that the 
full purpose of Jesus, which is Christianity, can- 
not be brought into complete practical operation 
without a radical and thorough transformation 
of both personal life and organized life in the 
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world. What he called his kingdom and the 
kingdom of God cannot perfectly come without 
an utter change of a lot of existing and well es-_ 
tablished conditions and institutions. And it is 
equally clear that this moral transformation, 
this remaking of ideals, spirit, tempers, and re- 
lations cannot be done in an afternoon. And 
it is also clear that a lot of the additions to 
Christianity, both in its ideas and its teachings 
and its usages, are not practicable at all. They 
will have to be eliminated and cast aside in order 
that the pure, essential Christianity of Jesus 
can get its chance to prove its practicability even 
in this present world. 

Of course we know the answers that are given. 
There is a kind of religion that calls itself Chris- 
tian which. teaches that Christianity is a. noble 
thing in the world but that the world simply 
cannot be operated on Christian principles. It 
makes its world morals without any vital refer- 
ence to the morals of Jesus and keeps its re- 
ligion and its life in separate compartments. I 
will not name any names, especially I will not 
call names. We are trying to build a personal - 
faith and I think we are far enough along for - 
the statement now that if our faith in the prac-_ 
ticability of the Christianity of Jesus breaks 
down or fails, then it does not matter much what. 
else we believe. It will take a long fight but it 
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will be a fight worth while. Marcus Dods once 
wrote: “I do not envy those who have to fight 
the battle of Christianity in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Yes, perhaps I do, but it will be a stiff 
fight.”” It will not be easy to plant the perfect 
kingdom of Christ in an evil world. He did not 
find it easy. All the difficulties appeared to him. 
The forces of opposition got in his way and.cruci- 
fied him at last, but his faith never broke. And 
as an older son of this University I call you to 
line up with him in the only dream worth dream- 
ing, the only fight worth fighting, the only faith 
worth holding, the dream and faith in the prac- 
ticability and the final triumph of the religion 
of Jesus Christ among men. I am now concerned 
about. the vision of the years. If life is to be 
strong and brave with you, it must not be de- 
feated at the opening of it by doubt at this point. 
Jesus Christ ought to win. No one else has the 
words of eternal life. We cannot go forward 
with him any further if we break with him here. 
We can make a sort of faith but we can only 
make a faith like his if we look at this question 
as he looked at it. 

If we mean when asking whether Christianity 
is practicable to ask whether a man can live a 
Christian life in this present world, we must 
answer in the light of Jesus’ own life. A man 
cannot do it and do a lot of the things that most 
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men want to do. He cannot do it and win a cer- 
tain kind of success. Christianity is not prae- 
ticable for a man conformed to the spirit and 
standards of the age or of the world. It is not 
practicable as a compromise. But if.a man is 
a hero and not a coward, if he will follow the 
gleam wherever it leads, if he will go the whole 
length with Christ, he will find that it is really 
the only thing that is practicable. Every- 
thing else comes out sooner or later on a low 
level. 

I do not know any other form of unbelief 
which is so deadly as that which doubts or de- 
nies the possibility of Christianity as a practical 
basis and scheme of life. Many men are strong” 
on Christianity’s historic credibility who are 
rank infidels as to its current practicability in 
personal, social or political life. They believe in 
all the miracles except the best one, which is 
Christianity itself as seen in Jesus Christ’s char- 
acter and life in the world. : 

Remember that we are asking what we want a 
faith for. And we have seen that we want it 
for the making of a Christlike character and then 
for the doing of a Christlike work. And that 
other Person whose character we want was ine 
the world and is in the world to make it a 
Christlike world. He thought his purpose for i 
an individual man practicable. He thought his ; 
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purpose for the world practicable. Some doubted 
and some doubt now, but in our moral confu- 
sions that faith of his is the only one that is 
worth holding, the only one that runs true, the 
only one we can hold if we propose to go with 
the Master. 

For you see the minute you raise the question 
of the practicability of Christianity you get right 
into the eternal purpose, the past, the present, 
the future purpose, the eternal activity of the 
ever-living God; right into the question of his 
creative activity, which is really a matter of very 
practical concern for us as we are making our 
personal beliefs. In other words, is it possible 
for the creative God to make out of the world 
as it is the kind of a world that ought to exist 
finally? For it is clear that the human race and 
the world in which it lives are not finished, that 
they are still in the making; that God is not yet 
done working out his increasing and eternal pur- 
pose as that.purpose is seen both in creation and 
redemption. 

I cannot discuss evolution as a scientist. 
Neither my training in life nor my interests in 
life have been scientific. Nor have they been 
technically theological. I have been, as a minis- 
ter of Jesus Christ, interested in human life, in 
_ religion, in ethics, in a better world, in the plans 
of God in the world and in my own relation to 
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him in his work in the world.. One could not 
help being aware of the way in which faith has 
been affected by the new science of the last half 
century, as faith has been affected by the new 
science in every century in which a. distinctly 


new view of the world has arisen. The current 
disturbance has not been greater than some ear- 
lier ones were. We have only been more con- 
scious of it, because we have been in it. It has 


been taken for granted that faith is more diffi- ; 
cult now than formerly, that the vast expansion — 


of our view of the world in space and its enor- 


mous extension in .time have made it harder to | 


believe in a personal God; that the discovery 
of-natural law and certain apparently inherent 


forces in. nature has made him unnecessary. . 


Now, I do not want to speak foolishly or to ex- 


pose myself. to any ridicule on account of my | 


ignorance. Remember that. I do not pretend to 
be a scientist but only a preacher of Jesus Christ, 
and that I am speaking as such in an effort to. 
help you build your personal faith in your age. 


and circumstances, as certain men tried to help 


me long ago in a difficult age, when a lot of : 
other views were in the center of men’s thoughts. q 
With that clear declaration, let me say that I. 
personally find it easier to believe in God on the 


long view of creation and the age of the world 
than on the short one, on the large view of the 
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world than on the small one, on the progressive 
view of God’s activity than on the static one. 
My whole life is based upon this personal atti- 
tude toward the personal God, who seems so 
much worthier of trust and adoration than when 
thought of in some of the older ways. There 
was in my student days a flippant picture of 
creation which represented God as rushing out 
from the mystery where he had been hiding, and 
creating a world, including a human race, be- 
tween Sundays and then sitting down to rest 
with a smile of satisfaction and a word of self- - 
approval as to what he had done. Of course it 
was flippant and blasphemous and utterly missed 
the stateliness of the psalm of creation at the 
opening of the Bible, but it could not help leavy- 
ing a sting. But no one could disturb me now 
with any such fling, for there is now the clear 
vision of the everlasting God who took such time 
as was necessary, created such materials as he 
needed, and used such as he had to create a 
world that was worthy of him. And he did not 
faint, nor grow discouraged, though the ages 
might be long and the spaces boundless. And 
there was none of that sitting down at any pe- 
riod with self-satisfaction almost amounting to 
self-conceit. He saw at various stages that what 
he had made was good enough to warrant him in 
keeping on working at it. Only im one case as 
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I read the story did he reach perfect satisfac- — 
tion, and that was when he said with a shout: 
“This is my Son; in him I am well pleased.” The 


world, including man, was good enough to keep 
on working at. Jesus Christ was absolutely sat- 
isfactory to his Father as he is to us. He did 
not need any working at. 

Do not miss the purpose of what is now being 
said. It is not any foolish attempt to reconcile 


science and theology in the interest of personal - 


faith. Itis an attempt to set before the personal 
faith a worthy and noble purpose. ‘The discus- 
sions of the whole question of creation ordinarily 
leave it. clear outside of the realm of personal 


interest and limit it almost wholly to those 


phases of creation spoken of in the first verses of 
Genesis. They seem to take small account, if 
any, of the current creative activities of the ever- 
creative God. We were not present and could 
give no help, could take no part in the creative 
activities that started the world and mankind. 
In that process our interest is not nearly so 


acute and personal as in the things that are now 


going on, things that our Father once started and 
still keeps on working at. There is a sentence 


that leaps up out of the New Testament that 


fairly makes one’s heart hammer. That perfect 


Son says to some others who are not perfect: : 
“My Father works, up to this very hour, and I 
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work.” It is as though he had said: “He keeps 
on working at this world of his. It does not 
suit him yet, and it is not yet what he intended 
it should be. It has been partly spoiled and is 
not yet wholly developed, but he works away as 
he has through the eternity that is past, and as he 
will through the eternity that is to come. He 
does not intend to give up until it is without 
spot or wrinkle, until this imperfect lot of men 
and women has reached the stature of manhood 
and womanhood in Jesus Christ. I helped in 
the beginning and I work now. We are work- 
ing together, my Father and I. We know what 
we are trying to do and what the result will be 
when we get it done, and the vision of the end 
sustains us through the weariness and the diffi- 
culties. We shall neither fail nor lose heart. 
We work on.” Do you see? That gives creative 
activity a personal meaning, a significance for 
us and our faith. Our fathers in the church had 
a doctrine of the divine and human cooperation 
in the making of a Christian character. It is a 
sound doctrine. Practically it- means that God 
and a man work together on making the man 
what he ought to be. We were not in at the be- 
ginning, in the early stages of the creative ac- 
_ tivity, but we are in now, in to help, in for the 
kind of personal faith that works out into char- 
acter and that ties up with the creative activities 
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of the eternally creative God. It is with a true 


sense of things that we sing: 


“Finish then thy new creation, 
Pure and spotless let us be, 

Let us see thy great salvation 
Perfectly restored in thee.” 


For salvation in its depths is not merely a matter 
of rescue. “There is a new creation whenever a 
man comes to be in Christ” (2 Cor. 5. 17, Moffat’s 


Translation). In its depths it is the making of _ 


a new creation and in its exercise it is working 
with the creative God for a new world. We must 
work sin and sorrow out of it, and must remove 
the thorns that infest it. At the end we are go- 
‘ing to show that Christianity is practicable, for 
by this creative process forever going on, and 
this creative activity which we now share in co- 


operation with the creative God we are going to 
make a real kingdom of God, a new heaven and 


a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. 


And this is the big place where your personal — 


faith, that faith you are building, goes into ac- 
tivity. Into the beginning of character first, then 


on into perfection of character and cooperative — 
activity with the ever-living God through the ; 


ages. 


thing absolutely new or made something better 


I do not know how long it took God there in ! 
the early stages, nor how often he made some- 
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out of something he already had. I do not know 
how long it is still going to take or what he 
may yet make out of some of the materials he 
how has or may yet have. He has made some- 
thing looking very much like a man out of some 
rather poor-looking stuff. He keeps on doing it. 
This personal miracle which I have seen makes 
the others look rather easy. But the great mir- 
acle remains to be worked. And this is where 
we get into the creative or evolutionary process. 
This is the miracle of making a kingdom of 
Christ out of Europe, the Europe of to-day; out 
of America, our America; out of Asia, the Asia 
of some of you. One day with him is as a thou- 
sand years and a thousand years as one day. He 
can hurry and he can be patient. He knows the 
value of a moment and the worth of a million 
years. And he cannot be discouraged, which is 
the same word as losing heart. 

The scientists and the theologians may both 
make merry over what I am saying, but I have 
made merry over much that they have said, so 
the account will be about squared. I am con- 
cerned that we shall hold clearly before us what 
we want a faith for and am trying to make clear 
that we want it for character and for activity, 
for a character like the best and an activity 
worthy of the highest. If you go out for these 
ends you will get a personal faith that will be 
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worth getting. And you will go to the right 
place when you are through with this life. For 


you will have the right direction, the sufficient — 


impulse, and the right company. “Again and 
again,” says George Tyrrell, “I have been 
tempted to give up the struggle, but always the 
figure of that strange Man hanging on his cross 
sends me back to my task again.” He sends me 
on to my faith again. 


We used three terms back there in saying that 


we want a personal faith for character, activity, 
and relations. It is not quite possible to keep 
them from overlapping and running into one 
another in a discussion like this or in life itself. 
Let us remind ourselves that these three are 
life’s highest achievements and best blessings, 
the man himself, the man’s real work in the 


world, and the man’s personal fellowships. — 
There is nothing, there can be nothing, better 


than these. We do not clearly enough hold to 
the reach of faith out into these vital realms nor 
sufficiently require it to secure for us these sig- 
nificant results. But this is at the very root of 


the whole matter of a personal faith. Take a 


half dozen of the supreme affirmations of the 


common creed. It is all too commonly assumed 
that holding and affirming them is the end of all 
that is required, when it is really only the be-— 


ginning. Believing in God is not an end in itself, 
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glorious as that belief is. It must go into steady 
and clear thinking of God, thinking of him in 
terms of the perfect revelation he has made in 
Jesus Christ, not vaguely and indefinitely but 
personally as one thinks of a friend. It must go 
on into laying hold of him, reaching up to him, 
making him real in life, living with him in fel- 
lowship and common purpose. The sentence in 
the creed must become a personal experience in 
life. Believing in Jesus Christ reaches out in 
the same way, into a study and mastery of his 
life and character, getting the spirit of his 
life, sharing the full purpose of his life, having 
his character reproduced in ourselves, thinking 
of personality in the terms of Jesus Christ’s per- 
sonality as we know it. Believing in the Holy 
Spirit reaches out not into a metaphysical or 
psychological mystery, and not at all into re- 
ligious mysticism and fanaticism, but into the 
living presence and power of God in human life 
that makes the life of every man sacred and sig- 
nificant, that helps in all this human search 
for truth, all this human battle for right; sees 
that he forever is the present God, forever is the 
present Christ, not to do something other but 
to do what they in their unity have always been 
working at and forever will be working at. 

I have quoted the words of another to the effect 
that the Christian Church is not making enough 
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of Jesus Christ, with which I most heartily agree. 
But I think just as clearly that we are not mak- 
ing enough of the Holy Spirit in the light of 

what Jesus said of him and in the light of ecur-_ 
rent philosophy and psychology. The words of 

Frederick D. Maurice are very full of meaning 

on this point: “I cannot but think that: the 

reformation in our day which I expect to be more 

deep and searching than that of the sixteenth 

century, will turn upon the Spirit’s presence 
and life, as that did upon Justification by the 
Son.” / 

In the most familiar and most widely used 
creed the Spirit is dismissed with a: word: “I 
believe in the Holy Ghost.” But no one can fail 
to be impressed with Josiah Royce’s words: 
“This is in many respects the really distinctive 
and therefore the capital article of the Christian 
creed.” We seek to know the truth and think it 
can be found by free inquiry. We cry “Back to 
Christ,” forgetting what he said of the work of 
the Spirit in the finding of truth. We mourn 
the evil of the age and cry “Back to Christ,” for-_ 
getting his own words as to the work of the Spirit 
in reference to creating vital and profound con-— 
victions of sin in men and society. We take up - 
large Christian enterprises. which we plan, for 
which we labor and give, and we cry “Back to _ 
Christ,” forgetting what he said about the power — 
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in which and by which we are to do those might- 
ier works than his own. He inaugurated Chris- 
tianity. We must make it triumphant and final 
in life and the world. We must make as much 
of the Holy Spirit in all these matters as Jesus 
did, and no less if we are his. 

I know how sad have been some of the errors 
and fanaticisms that have been associated with 
this truth, but the cure for the fanaticisms is 
not abandonment or lessening of the truth. The 
cure is the proper use in the proper relation and 
the true proportion of this real and living truth 
which bears into human life, human belief, and 
human experience as no other does. I especially 
do not see how we can make a right, a rational 
adjustment with modern psychology except with 
a true and sound belief in the Holy Spirit. He 
has been called for our very day, “God in action.” 
He might well be called also God in instruction, 
God in inspiration, God in personal life. Pente- 
cost is more than an emotion. It bears into race 
relations, ideas of property, and the understand- 
‘ing even of the teachings, principles, and char- 
acter of Jesus himself. In making a personal 
faith we must make enough of the Holy Spirit or 
we cannot make anywhere near enough of Jesus 
Christ himself. 
Believing in the holy catholic church, the com- 
munion of saints, runs into a living assurance of 
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a human group with a divine mission in the 
world, that with all the faults connected with it, — 
it is yet the best thing organized among men. It 
is holy not because its members are saints with- 
out fault, but because its source is holy, its inten- 
tions and objects are holy, its source and power 
are holy. 

It is an easy fashion to be scornful and critical 
of the church as we know it, easy to wax merry 
over its pretensions and shortcomings, its stu- 
pidities and hypocrisies, its narrownesses and 
weaknesses, but the easy attitude is too easy to 
be worthy. When I think of the human outreach 
of the idea of the church into all ages, all lands, 
all conditions, all worlds, its outreach to the 
sainthood of all time, to the unselfish, sacrificial 
effort it makes for a decent human world, then 
the drums begin to beat and this human church 
seems the fairest, finest thing alive on our poor 
old earth.. Believing in salvation has an outreach 
that saves it from the crass, selfish thing that 
is too often thought of as constituting salvation. — 
Quite too much it has been regarded as taking 
out a personal insurance policy guaranteeing re- 
spectability in this world and comfort in the 
next. But this personal faith we are making is ; 
not chiefly a gift of Christ to us, it is the identify- | 
ing of Christ with us and us with him in char- i 
acter, purpose, force, and spirit. It does not — 
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think of personal comfort at all. It has'a far 
nobler vision of salvation than that expressed in 
certain hymns much used because of their melody 
and much despised in sober moments. If an old 
graduate were to stand here just now and call 
you to “turn to the Lord and seek salvation” so 
you could be “happy all the day,” comfortable 
and safe all your life, you would want to take 
him to the spring and drown him. And that 
would seem to be a good use of even the limited 
supply of the water that used to be more abun- 
dant. Only you would wish that the sulphur in it 
might be more plentiful. But if an old graduate 
were to speak to you of salvation in terms of 
character, consecration to Christ’s program, en- 
listment in the world program of service, enlist- 
ment in the hard fight against wrong in the 
world, carrying the cross for the world until a 
new earth comes, then you younger sons and 
daughters would know that your faith in salva- 
tion through Christ was reaching the right way 
with Christ and you would go into it joyfully as 
into a new and holy war. To-morrow, if I can, 
I want to speak of personal belief in the life 
beyond this in such a way as to: relieve that. be- 
lief of some of the elements that have become 
attached to it and to make it seem to you in your 
youth like a thing worth while. 
Maybe for to-day enough has been said of the 
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outreach of personal faith, but I want to close 
this study with a further word, a final word 


about that personal: fellowship into which it 
reaches. Keep those three master words in mind 
—character, work, and fellowship. We want a 
faith that will make us the right sort of persons, 
that will bring us into the right sort of activities, » 
that will place us into fellowship with the right 
persons. We want a faith that will give us the 
best explanation of the universe, to be sure, and 
a true center for philosophy and theology; but- 
above all we want one that will give us a friend 
for life.and-a power in life. A personal faith 
must not lead to eur being evil men, or-idle men, 
or solitary men. Now, with that in mind; let us 


take one or two old familiar words to see what: 


they mean to us in this study. One day on a 
ship caught in a storm and finally lost, the best 
man aboard said this: ‘There stood by me this 
night an angel of the God whose I am, whom also 
I serve.” All three essential elements are there, 
the. man with a character made by his personal 
belief, a man with a work in the world the ac-_ 
tive outcome of that belief, a man with the per-_ 


sonal fellowship that made character and service 


a matter of divine meaning and cooperation. 
“Whose Iam, whom I serve.” “I belong to Him 
He belongs to me. I. work for Him; He works 
with me. It has long since ceased to be the rela- 
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tion of a hired man that I sustain.” And the 
best men and women of Christian history have 
had this feeling about it:. Of course there is a 
certain sort of verbal paradox here, but it is only 
verbal, not real. If you are a slave to words and 
their literal exactness, you cannot get through 
it, but if you have the spirit of it, the meaning is 
as clear as sunshine. He is Lord. We are his 
servants. But we are workers together with him 
and he calls us his friends, tells us his’ secrets, 
and takes us into his plan. Why are we'so dull 
about it when we have the living definition of it 
always before our eyes? Once there was one who 
had the character that sons of God ought to have; 
one who knew what God wanted to do in the 
world; one who knew the personal meaning of 
tying up with God for character and service; 
one who could look up’and say, “He is my 
Father” and get back the answer “This is my 
Son.” Of course this is not the conventional 
idea of what personal belief is, but we are not 
much concerned to save a conventional idea. We 
are after what we call the real-thing. This per- 
sonal fact seems to be it. What are you building 
your faith upon as a foundation? What are you 
building it around as a center? What are you 
building it for as a purpose or a power? And as 
you make your answer to these three questions, 
you find yourselves standing in a personal pres- 
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ence with a living person whose own character, 
whose own work, whose own companionship with 
God give the true meaning to personal belief. 
You see what his beliefs made of him as to charac- 
ter, what they wrought through him in his life’s 
work, what they brought to him in eternal fel- 
lowship with the best and highest. I cannot 
think that this best personal outcome that the 
world has seen in character, activity, and fellow- 
ship was only an event once manifested in one 
person and not also a principle waiting now for 
the revealing of the sons of God. Surely, the 
best there is does not mock us by being utterly 
beyond us. Surely the personal faith that was 
his, that brought him character, service, and fel- 
lowship, lies within our reach. I leave it to you. 
Can you think of anything better than a personal 
faith that makes a character like Jesus Christ’s, 
that leads to a life of service, usefulness, and sac- 
rifice like his, and secures a living fellowship 
with him and like his? This is the very essence 
of salvation itself, what a man becomes for time 
and eternity, what a man does.in time and eter- 
nity, who his associates are for time and eternity. 
By these tests a personal faith must be measured. 
And now at the very end of this chapter one 
word more ought to be said.. The kind of person 
one is goes very far toward determining-what he 
believes. What he believes goes far toward mak- 
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ing him what he is. The man makes his faith, 
the faith makes the man. Lither line brings us 
straight to Jesus Christ. If being the kind of 
Person he is makes it pessible or inevitable to 
believe his kind of beliefs, to hold his faith in his 
way; or if holding as he held his beliefs in such 
way as to make for his kind of character, activi- 
ties, and relations, no matter which way the line 
runs, it comes to him. And we simply have to 
go with him. There is no other way for faith or 
life. With him there is a sure way for both. 


LECTURE V 


THE PERMANENCE AND CONTINUITY 
OF FAITH 


I once heard Phiilips Brooks trying to illus- 
trate the idea of progress as we see it in human 
life and history. .He spoke of the way we throw — 
one idea forward, then go back and get another 
and bring it up, often putting it clear ahead. He 
said that we do this as we walk, by first throw- 
ing one side of the body forward, then the other, 
and so on, not bringing the whole body ahead all 
at once either by leaps, or by dragging. Some 
men having thrown one side forward, neglect to 
bring up the other side, and if they make any 
motions at all, just go round in a vain circle. 
This is particularly true of ideas! Now, it is 
never good to overwork an illustration or make 
an analogy go on all fours. This is good enough 
as a suggestion and need not be overpressed. But 
in the development and use of doctrines or items 
of faith this habit is clearly seen in the whole 
history of human life. Fifty years ago there was 
a real emphasis upon individual Christian expe-_ 
rience. Within twenty years what was called 
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_ social Christianity came upon the horizon, and 
many men regarded it as a religious discovery 
amounting to a new gospel. And many promptly 
neglected the whole idea of personal Christian 
experience as a subject of speech or interest. 
To follow the figure of a man walking they let 
Christian experience stand still while they threw 
social Christianity forward. Indeed, there were 
those who seemed to think of any interest in in- 
dividual religion as just a bit disgraceful and 
un-Christian. A leading exponent of social Chris- 
tianity told me with emphasis that he had not 
the slightest interest in individual conversions. 
Many traditional evangelists, on the other hand, 
have no use whatever for the social gospel which 
they freely flout on all occasions. It is so hard 
to hold with equal firmness and clearness more 
than one major emphasis. We follow the educa- 
tional plan of a major and one or two somewhat 
related minors, usually chosen because they look 
easy. Majoring in one phase of Christian life 
or Christian truth is a favorite occupation which 
is not wholly good for the person engaged in it 
or for the truth itself. 

This tendency is seen in the attitude taken 
toward the question of the life everlasting. The 
reaction against sermons, hymns, and talk about 
eternity has been almost violent. Dr. George 
Adam Smith wrote several years ago: “In the 
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thinking of civilized men there has been for years — 
a steady ebb from the shores of another life” 
‘(Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old 
Testament). It is seen in poetry, art, philos- 
ophy, music and even in religion itself. Seme 
recent attempts have been made to find out. what 
people are thinking about another life and it is 
said that fully half the population, notably in 
England, is utterly indifferent to a future life. 
For the first time in Christian history it is be- 
lieved that there are large numbers who “wel- 
come the Gospel of Eternal Death as more com- 
forting than the threat of Eternal Life, and who 
reject as undesirable the prospect of immortal- 
ity” (Lake: Immortality and Modern Mind, 
pp. 3, 5). | 

Of course if one has serious doubts as to 
whether this life is worth living, he will not be 
much interested in having it prolonged. This is. 
part of the world-weariness and disillusionment 
of our age, and of the revolt against certain tra- 
ditional views which the modern man can no 
longer hold as exact and has not yet learned to 
hold as symbols. Discarding the forms in which 
the future life has been pictured, many have lost. 
hold upon and interest in the life itself. 

Now, you can hardly appreciate the difference 
between this general attitude and that which pre- 
vailed a half century ago.. The treatment of the 
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subject with which the students of that day were 
familiar would hardly seem to fit into the cur- 
rent thinking on the subject. But the disregard 
of the subject, the throwing it to one side as no 
longer vital, would also seem to be impossible 
and wholly undesirable in a serious study like 
this. I do not see how we can build an adequate 
personal belief, with Jesus Christ as its basis, its 
center, and its model, unless we build it for per- 
manence. In the old days a Merrick lecturer 
would have marshaled the arguments to prove 
that men do live beyond the grave. In my own 
undergraduate days I heard one of them, Bishop 
Randolph S. Foster, at Chautauqua, do just that 
in an overwhelming series of addresses. I have 
no such purpose in this closing study. Remem- 
bering what we are trying to do in the way of 
making a personal faith, I desire now, rather, if 
possible, to give real meaning to the idea of a 
life eternal as an essential element of that faith; 
to relate it to interests that require eternity for 
their perfection and deserve eternity because of 
their character; to make the eternal life a living 
force in the life that now is; and to show that 
the kind of life we are planning here requires 
permanence and unity in all the worlds and all 
the ages there are. I might fail to convince you 
of the reality of a life eternal by the formal argu- 

ments, some of which seem to have lost their orig- 
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inal force, but I have a deep desire to perform 
for you a larger and better service. I really 
would like to interest you worthily and vitally 
in living the life eternal just as a practical mat- 
ter. No really thoughtful person cares much 
simply for the endless existence of a life that 
seems to have no worth or meaning. Take those 
tragic biographies there in the Old Testament, 
some of which seem to have no meaning except 
the number of years the men lived. Occasionally 
the oldest inhabitant has nothing else to his” 
credit than the fact that he has lived so long. 
(But even on the worst view of them, or of other 
lives that seem worthless, lives that are a mys- 
tery because they last so long and seem so useless 
even in this life, there is something to say.) The 
life of Jesus is the personal basis of this faith we 
are making. He made no effort to prove that 
life would last forever, but he clearly based his 
own life upon the conviction that it would, that 
his own would and that others would. So he 
took up his redemptive activities, his work upon 
men’s characters, his efforts to make something 
out of them, his work upon the world itself, with 
the evident idea that he had forever, This did. 
not make him slow but did make him steady. 
And it seems to me that he worked on men as 
the best teachers and the wisest parents always 
do with the earnest hope that sooner or later 
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the most discouraging and unresponsive would 
awaken and find themselves; would adjust them- 
selves to the creative, redemptive effort eternally 
being carried on by the good God in their be- 
half, the eternal effort to make new creatures of 
them. You must hold to some such idea as this 
or leave certain lives as a blank and intolerable 
mystery. Even those that seem to be most worth- 
less, to have the least meaning, take on a mean- 
ing ead a. worth in the light of Christ’s redemp- 
tive purpose and the eternal sweep of his cre- 
ative effort. 

For one cannot doubt Christ’s faith at this 
point. There was a New England theologian 
who faced, as we all must, these baffling present 
perplexities, with the real word: “Give the Al- 
mighty time.” The creed of Jesus, related as 
it was to character, purpose, and fellowship, 
makes this same demand. He was in the eternal 
endeavor to make a universe, a human universe 
without sin, in the everlasting struggle to work 
man upward and work out the beast, and held 
himself to his eternal tasks with the “glory of 
going on, the glory of the still-to be” Give him 
time. I come back again and again in my think- 
ing of him to that stirring statement: “He shall 
not faint nor be discouraged.” If it takes a year, 
he will work a year; if a lifetime, he will work 
a lifetime; if an xon, he will work on through 
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it; and if his supreme achievement can only be 
wrought in an eternity, then he will be at it 
through eternity. 

Our own lives are marked by ordinariness, — 
impatience, feverishness, and temporariness on 
one hand and by insularity, provincialism, and 
locality on the other. It has been hard to plant 
the notions of eternity and universality as real 
forces in our souls. It is humiliating to reflect 
how short in time and how narrow in range our 
actual vision has been. This limitation in time — 
and space, in the temporal and local, keeps us — 
poor and shallow in our souls. We have thought 
of eternity as a mere extension of our superficial, 
empty thought of time. We have tried to press 
time out past death and into the endless years, 
just as we have thought of the universe as an 
enlarged neighborhood or nation, in each case 
interpreting the large by the small. Canon Bar- 
nett’s biographer declared that “he founded tem- 
porary helpfulness on deathless principles, and 
kept open the channels between eternal sources — 
and daily need.” 

If your personal faith igs simply to be an echo 
of some other pergon’s faith, or a superficial con- 
formity to a general faith, it does not need much 
time to work itself out. If it is to be small and 
formal and conventional, even a little time or a 
little attention will answer. But that sort of 
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belief is wholly unlike that masterful belief of 
Jesus which is all the while before our minds. 
Only his sort has the eternal note and the cre- 
ative power and reach in it. This is the only - 
kind that has the intellectual depth, the moral 
intensity, the spiritual freedom that shares the 
very life of God himself in its mighty and pro- 
longed endeavors for man and the world. And 
this kind of faith lifts it above all those cheap, 
selfish, comfort-seeking forms of religion that 
are so popular and look so unworthy in Christ’s 
presence. Everything has to be tested by him. 
All the time in him the eternal dominated the 
temporal, the primary governed the secondary, 
the higher ruled the lower. Looking at him as 
he revealed God, created the new human fellow- 
ship, inspired the profound obedience and sacri- 
ficial service that found perfect expression in 
his own life, the life everlasting looks imperative 
and attractive. This is something more than just 
vapid endlessness. This looks like life that is 
real. And making a faith with him as the center 
and basis of it, with him as the personal ex- 
ample of it, we also must make the kind that 
needs an empire to operate in and an eternity to 
live in. Interest in the life eternal can only be 
restored to the best minds by such divine enrich- 
ment of the conception of it as will make it ap- 
pear to them what it appeared to Jesus. 
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No wonder eternal life seems unreal and tire- 
some, unattractive and wearisome to some. No 
wonder our world politics are so bad when they 
are simply the extension of our provincial con- 
ceptions. I cannot see that Jesus ever got things 
reversed like this. As no other ever has done, 
he thought in the right direction, not stretching 
brief time out into eternal life, but packing time 
full of eternal meaning and worth; not making 
Juda into an enlarged universe, but filling 
Judza with a real sense of its oe in the uni-_ 
verse itself. It comes back to a word spoken 
earlier. I do not find faith more difficult be- 
cause modern science has so infinitely extended 
our thought of both time and space, but easier 
by far. For with this vast extension in time and 
space, life really looks worth while. For man, 
the child of God, must have a universe to move 
in and an eternity to grow and work in or he has 
not enough room or time. Think of Jesus being 
shut up to a province like Galilee for a period of 
thirty years! He deserved to be called a King 
because he never allowed the local or the tem- 
poral to rule his life, his thinking, or his pur- 
poses. I should have no interest whatever in 
simply trying to persuade you to believe in life’s 
endlessness. I would far rather stop a certain 
kind of life than just stretch it out. But the 
remedy for the spirit that has fallen upon us is 
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the way of Jesus with his own life, that deep, 
constant living in God, living for God that en- 
abled him to live in time the life that is eternal 
in quality and cannot be thought of as not being 
eternal in quantity. 

Remember that we are after a personal belief 
that will be worth having in actual, real living. 
Certain phases of belief that have grown up in 
the centuries do not compel our interest as being 
major and essential phases. We do not flout or 
criticize them. They were real in their day, but 
they have had their day. All this is perfectly 
natural in religion as in every other human in- 
terest. Among those phases that have ceased to 
absorb us, even though some of them did absorb 
our forefathers, are some of the ideas that have 
got attached to the thought of eternal life. They 
simply do not interest you or seem to be neces- ~ 
sary to your personal faith. Consequently, you 
have lost somewhat of your faith in eternal life 
itself. But in making a personal faith with 
Jesus Christ as the center, we are fairly com- 
pelled to make a faith that will lay hold on eter- 
nal life as his did. There were those in his day 
who said there was no resurrection and others 
who wasted their strength on the manner of it, 
just as now there are those who deny it outright 
or exhaust their interest in asking how the dead 
are raised. And this does not seem to be the 
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primary or major question. That wonderful 
Figure who is ever before us lifted the whole 
question clear above the petty level on which he 
found it by identifying his life with character 
ideals, activities, and purposes, fellowships and 
relations that required eternity for their perfec- 
tion and deserved eternal life by their character. 
When will we estimate and appraise correctly 
the value of the human personality? When will 
we rise to Christ’s view of what we glibly call 
the work of grace in human life? When will we ~ 
see and live up to the meaning of those living 
sentences there in the New Testament that fairly 
burst in their effort to say what the life of Christ 
in the life of a man means? When will we cease 
to think of Christian experience as a small, par- 
_tial thing, touching life’s emotions temporarily 
and partially and not reaching into life’s whole 
being for an eternal process of transformation, 
growth, and creation? When shall we interpret 
Christian education as the deep thing it is and 
not as a superficial thing which it is not? God 
is eternally trying to perfect in human character 
that likeness to himself which was begun in the 
first man and perfectly seen in Jesus. No matter — 
how long that takes, the outcome is worth the 
effort. How rapidly do you think a character 
like Jesus’ character can be made out of any 
person you know? On certain shops you see the 
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sign that promises to do your work “while you 
wait.” You can have shoes repaired or clothes 
pressed by modern methods in a few minutes. 
But such swiftness of operation cannot be ap- 
plied to making a Christlike character. Let us 
not confuse a sudden or instantaneous conversion 
with the long process and the final outcome of 
the complete work of redemption and grace. Men 
are not transformed into the same image by a 
glance, but by a steady, open-eyed, open-minded, 
prolonged looking upon the Master of character. 
Jesus did not get Peter completed even in the 
years of personal contact with him. He kept 
working away at him, and I cannot doubt kept 
at it in the world that we call the hereafter. I 
am really rather eager to see what he has made 
and is making of Peter and some others. I have 
known just as good men and women in niy life 
as anybody has known. Some of them walked 
the streets of this town and the paths of this 
campus. The very memory of them is an inspira- 
tion and a tonic to faith and aspiration. But 
I never have known one to go into the ultimate 
mystery in such a state of personal perfection 
that nothing more would need to be done to him. 
For the making of Christlike characters God 
must have such time as he needs. I do not know 
how long it is going to take him to get the world 
he has created finished according to his ideals, 
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or the humanity of which he is the Father com- 
pleted in his beloved Son, Jesus Christ. Sin and 
sorrow still grow and thorns still infest the 
ground, but we must remember the words of 
Jesus: “My Father works up to this hour, and 
I work.” He must have all the time that is 
needed. Nobody here on this earth has seen any- 
thing that even looks like a complete manifes- 
tation of the sons of God. Maybe it ought to 
have been seen long before now. But God has _ 
not had help enough. The second great purpose 
of Christian education is to train and obtain 
Christlike helpers in the divine plan. First, he 
seeks persons to be like his Son, then persons 
to work with him and his Son in the eternal pro- 
cess of redemption, of creative redemption, sacri- 
ficial redemption that has always engaged him, 
engages him to-day, and will engage him until . 
the end comes, when the world and humanity are 
at last complete in him. 

_ This is the sort of thing that requires eternity 
for its completion, gives meaning to the idea of — 
eternity, and makes it seem worthy instead of 
empty. 

I have spoken two or three times of a com- 
pleted humanity, but only in general terms. If 
we are to build our personal faith on Jesus, we — 
must. take into it a vital devotion to the things 
that he believed enough to put his life into them. 
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No one can read the brief story of his life with- 
out hearing the words “kingdom of heaven,” 
“kingdom of God,” pound through the story like 
the major theme of mighty music. It keeps com- 
ing out and coming out in all sorts of ways and 
places. “The kingdom of heaven is at hand,” he 
said, when he urged men to get in line with it. 
“The kingdom of heaven is like,” he said, when 
he was trying to tell men what it is. The king- 
dom is to be prayed for, he said, when he taught 
men how to pray. “I will not drink henceforth 
of this fruit of the vine until the day when I 
drink it new with you in my Father’s kingdom,” 
aa said when he passed them the Holy Grail 
at the Last Supper. This is not a minor note in 
his mind or his speech. This is not subordinate 
to others. This is the controlling note, calling 
for the full organ and the trumpets whenever it 
appears. Now, let us not fritter it away in a vain 
attempt to interpret it according to our small 
. ideas. Here are the facts that are pertinent to 
our current discussion: He believed in it. He 
backed it through all his life. He lived for it. 
It mattered tremendously to him. It was not 
just as good as something else in his life’s pur- 
pose and creed. Studdert Kennedy would say 
that “he bet his heartstrings” on it, even when 
men were deserting him and nailing him to a 
cross. But the kingdom did not completely come 
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in his time, and it has not come in our time. And 
men have said and are saying that it need not 
be expected, that it was the dream of a dreamer, 
the vision of a visionary. Let us be sensible, 
they say, and free our faith from unreasonable 
expectations. Let us not look for a human 
brotherhood, a world without war or racial 
strife. The kingdom is a good thing to hold be 
fore us as an ideal, but a slowly improving world, 
or a reasonably good government, with full din- 
ner pails and good wages is all we have a right- 
to expect. 

We can think that way if we choose. We 
can make a belief that looks sensible, rational, 
and ordinary like that, but that kind of belief 
has the blight of smallness upon it to start 
with. And it is not possible at all on our plan. 
It leaves out Jesus Christ and his invincible de- 
votion to the kingdom. It was said that the 
French Revolution had great passions and forces 
behind it and in it, great ideals and desires before 
it. We are building a personal faith. Shall it 
not be a faith with a supreme Person in it, a 
supreme power in it, and a supreme object before — 
it? A great faith cannot be made with small ob- 
jects before it. If we aim at the little we shall 
miss it. If we aim at mild improvement, we 
shall fail, but if with Jesus we aim at redemption © 
and the kingdom of heaven, we shall succeed. 
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You may make a little belief about the outcome 
of Christ’s work in human nature and human 
society in the world he has begun and is working 
on if you want to. You may put your lives into 
purposes that you can easily work out in the few 
years of your earthly life if you choose. Jesus 
did not doit. His beliefs required and deserved 
eternity for their working out. I stand with him. 
You are in the morning of your lives. The full 
day lies ahead of you. I am in the afternoon 
of mine with only limited years between me and 
the vast mystery. I cannot prove the life eternal 
to you, but the nearer I get to it the deeper I 
am driven into those supreme beliefs and pur- 
poses of Jesus that require and deserve immor- 
tality. I am not looking back to see where 
things came from, but forward to see what they 
will come to. I am not nearly so much concerned 
now with the years and the views that cannot 
be changed as with the views and the years in 
which the new heaven and the new earth can yet 
be made. I am not going back to Eden to find 
God or to Palestine to meet Jesus Christ, but for- 
ward with the Holy Spirit in the faith of Christ, 
the faith that made him imperial in the realm of 
spirit, to the new heavens and the new earth. He 
goes ahead, not bothcring his followers with the 
petty questions of authority but calling them, 
leading them, heartening them to join him in the 
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supreme concern and sovereign interests of a 
spiritual fellowship and faith free from medi- 
ocrity. You may talk sadly about how you 
“faintly trust the larger hope,” or “stretch lame 
hands of faith,” if you wish, though it would be 
a double tragedy to have you doing it in the 
morning of life, but an old graduate, forty-five 
years out of college, making his confession of 
faith before you, cannot content himself with 
such words. For him there must be “the glory 
of the lighted mind” and the forward march with - 
the Sovereign Spirit of time and eternity into 
life that is life indeed. Jesus did not see the 
kingdom come. No one of us has yet seen it. 
But he does not abandon either the dream of it 
or the effort for it. The Jews may reject and 
crucify him and the Gentiles refuse him, but 
“what’s excellent as God lives, is permanent,” 
and so he keeps on saying, “My Father works 
and I work.” Death cannot stop a person with 
such a character and such plans as his. That 
is the way it looked to him. If the universe 
cheats him at that point, it cannot be trusted for 
any one at any point. 

Poor Cecil Rhodes dying yonder at the top of 
the world, said pathetically, “So much to do, so 
little done.” But the right sort of person with 
the right sort of work will keep on doing it. 
After the death of Lord Northcliffe, Walter 
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Trumbull wrote in the New York Herald these 
lines: 
“You were a dreamer who dreamed such dreams 
As all of the great ones do, 
And there must be somewhere, to.us it seems, 
More work for a man like you; 
A finer work than you ever planned, 
Which waits the touch of the worker’s hand 
In the country where dreams come true.” 


Our hymns and our speech alike are misleading 
in vital respects. We buried Bashford one June 
day from this chapel. Suppose we had tried to 
sing: 
“Servant of God, well done, 
Rest from thy loved employ.” 


He would have arisen in violent protest against 
such language. He would not have cared for 
an eternity in which he could no longer work 
for this university and for China. His loved em- 
ploy here, which he carried through the years 
with bent shoulders and in spite of lifelong ill- 
ness, continues to be his loved employ under per- 
fect conditions and free from the awful limita- 
tions of this life. You simply must not take the 
meaning out of the life everlasting. 

There is still another phase of it that helps as 
we build a personal faith. Jesus never treated 
eternal life as a problem, but always regarded 
it as a power in the life he was living. He spent 
no time proving but all the time using it. He 
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gave eternal life immense meaning, practical 
meaning in the earthly life. I partly quote and 
partly paraphrase some sentences from a small 
book of mine written some years ago (A Man’s 
Religion, Chapter XIV. The Methodist Book 
Concern): Jesus made the endless life a daily 
force and power. He lived locally like a uni- 
versal man, he lived in time like an eternal man. 
He lived this life in the power of an endless life. 
In time, in weariness, in a world drawing heavily 
upon his energies, a world full of death and- 
disease, he lived in the power, the strength, the 
almightiness of a life beyond the reach of death, 

a life that was indestructible. He was the iv 
ing illustration of the words “saved with the 
power of an endless life,” saved with the power 
of a life that death cannot touch. And as you 
see, this gave his faith in the eternal life a mean- 

ing for every day and I am trying to say it so 
that it may have like significance for us; ‘so 
that we shall get the sense of eternity ander our 
Sense of time, the sense of the indestructible 
under our sense of the perishable, the sense of 
the immortal under our awful sense of mortal- 
ity; so that we shall take up all life’s tasks, the 
large and the lowly, with the living assurance as" 
to whence we came and whither we go, that this” 
sense of life that death cannot touch will give 
us zest and power in the things of this life” ; that 
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we shall know even as Jesus did the glory of 
Mrs. Browning’s words: 


“God’s greatness flows round our incompleteness, 
Round our restlessness his rest”; 


that men and women can make great plans, in- 
volving world redemption and activities fit to 
engage them forever, in the spirit of Robert 
Browning’s brave lines: 


“What’s time? Leave now for dogs and apes— 
Man. has forever.” 


Remember that I am not trying at all to prove 
the life eternal but am trying to fit it into that 
personal belief we are trying to build with Jesus 
Christ as pattern and center. One day in Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie’s library in New York I read 
these lines in Matthew Arnold’s own handwrit- 
ing: 
“Hath man no second life? Pitch this one high! 
Sits there no Judge in heaven our sin to see? 
More strictly, then, the inward judge obey! 


Was Christ a man like us? Ah! let us see 
If we, then, too, can be such men as he!” 


I want you to do that even if you can go no 
further at present, but that is not as far as I wish 
you to go. The arguments for the eternal life 
which do convince me may not at once convince 
you, but I am more concerned that you should 
have the sense of it now than the logical proofs 
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of it. They will come in the experience of it as 
you live it. In Jesus’ life the evident conscious- 
ness of it even in the most disturbing conditions 
are undisturbed. He shows the practical side 
and worth of it. He constantly practiced it. He 
used its speech. He brought life and immortal- 
ity to light and set them at work, set them at holy 
tasks, endless, redemptive tasks. He lived like 
a person whose citizenship was in eternity. He 
filled his life with good deeds like healing the 
sick, teaching the truth, casting out evil. He 
lived like an eternal man. I used to ask myself 
when a man became immortal and how an im- 
mortal man would live. Jesus answers both 
questions. He was immortal all the time and 
lived like a man who knew where he came from 
and where he was going. His life makes an eter- 
nal life seem a distinctly practical thing. In the 
light of his use of it it does not seem so much a 
mystery as an inspiration, an influence and a 
power. There it is in that one life, that one life 
“that ever lives and grows.” Nothing that ap- 
pears anywhere else seems half so good. In mak- 
ing a personal faith for life we must rest it 
upon the best there is. We cannot see into the 
future, but we can see him. I am unwilling to 
take chances on either present or future with 
anyone else. And not just desperately, as a last | 
resort, as though there were no other way, but 
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with all possible intellectual and spiritual en- 
thusiasm I take my chances with Jesus Christ 
for all the ages and all the worlds there are. 
This seems to be the way to secure life’s unity 
and to make sure that scope and opportunity for 
character, activity, and fellowship that a per- 
sonal belief must obtain. You may not take it. 
I do. The present and the future must decide 
between us. 

May I try to gather up what we have tried to 
do in these few studies? What. is the spirit in 
which a personal faith shall be built in our day? 
We must proceed with courage, human sym- 
pathy, clear thinking, an accurate sense of 
-yalues, religious imagination, intense .moral 
earnestness, and the historic sense, all inter- 
preted according to the mind of Christ who had 
all these qualities in full measure. What is the 
method by which we can best do this important 
thing? Many ways are good, and useful, but 
only one way is best, and that is the way of 
puilding a personal faith around a Person. And 
there is only one Person. We must find the way 
to Jesus. Does it not help faith in our day to 
declare that we need not believe anything he did 
not believe on the great issues of life and re- 
ligion and that we may believe all that he did 

believe both in the spirit and the content of his 
faith? This does not tone faith down or make 
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it an easy thing. It tones it up and makes it 
worthy. Then we asked how men should hold 
their faith, and saw that it must be held sacri- 
ficially and unselfishly, and in such fashion as to 
affect a man’s character, his activities, and his 
relations. The object for which men seek faith, 
the objects and products of their faith in their 
lives, are absolutely essential to the making of 
faith. We saw how the faith of Jesus Christ was 
a positive and creative force, forever working on 
the new humanity and the new world. This 
seemed to us to help to the solution of one of the 
current difficulties in the way of faith. And, 
finally, we saw in clear vision the continuity and 
permanence of belief in such a way as to save 
the great conception of eternal life for real in- 
terest and value in this life. 

I am rather disturbed upon looking back over 
these studies to see how personal they are. Com- 
ing back to the University, fifty years after 
entering it as a student, to speak in the dis- 
tinguished succession of Merrick lecturers has 
perhaps unduly stirred my personal emotions. 
Without making the lectures a new Apologia 
they have almost inevitably become a personal 
confession of that faith in which I live and in 
which I am hoping the younger generation of 
Ohio Wesleyan men and women may find 
strength for their own lives in the world: In 
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those older days, and all too much in these, there 
was a distinction made between the things a 
man believed with his head and those he be- 
lieved with his heart. It seems very shallow and 
unscriptural to make such a distinction, and espe- 
cially to meke it in such a way as to throw 
discredit upon the use of the mind in the realm 
of belief. We do not find any such distinction in 
Jesus Christ. He put his whole personality into 
his beliefs, believed them and acted upon them 
with his whole system, neither crucifying nor 
flouting either mind or heart or will. Appar- 
ently, he never raised the question as between 
mind and heart any more than he did the ques- 
tion of his two natures, as though one nature 
worked in one set of conditions and another 
under different conditions. He held his beliefs 
and used his personality in absolute and perfect 
unity. He believed what he believed and did 
what he did with his entire personality. I can- 
not see any better way than his way. We do 
not live in the days of his incarnation. We do 
live in our own days, which are also his days, as 
all days are. We do not live in the science, the 
social life, the political conditions, or the phil- 
osophic atmosphere that surrounded him, but in 
the day of a new science, new social life, new pol- 
itics, new philosophy, some of it good, some of it 
bad, we do live with him. I want for our time a 
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clear vision of him and his gospel for every age 
and a living statement of it in such terms as will 
make it current and compelling to the men and 
women of our times. Having been so personal 
I may as well continue so. Nearly fifty years 
ago I was received into the church at the old 
William Street altar, the pastor quoting to me 
the words, “Stand fast in the liberty with which 
Christ has set you free.” I cannot tell you of 
the joy of that liberty after the half century of 
life in it. Faith for me is in imperfect measure 


such faith as Christ’s, faith for the high uses of 


character, service, and fellowship, faith for cre- 
ative, redemptive life, that will go the whole 
length even to the cross, and will last clear 
through the endless ages. Thinking of faith I 
must think of it in terms of Jesus Christ’s own 
faith, his superhuman character, his redeeming 
passion and purpose, his eternal victory over 


time. The personal God revealed by him, re-_ 


vealed in him, using his boundless resources and 


powers for us and for all men, is worthy to be 
exalted above all gods.and proclaimed to all men — 


everywhere. I cannot tell what this personal 


faith will grow to in our world, in the redeemed 


life, the life with sin overcome, the risen life of 
power for this world and the next, the life of the - 


Holy Spirit forever helping to work out God’s 
eternal purpose of redemption in our race. 


| 
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The generation is disturbed and distracted. 
It is trying to find a way, trying too largely to 
find some other way. Looking at the age, it is 
easy to be confused and perplexed. Looking at 
Jesus Christ in his fullness of wisdom, grace, 
and power, hope returns, courage grows, and 
faith bears into life even as his did, because it 
can go into it with him. If you build your faith 
around him so that for you also it becomes a 
life force, the thing you live by and live for, the 
dominating power of your whole personality ; if 
such a personal belief becomes for you, as it was 
for him, big enough and good enough for time 
and eternity, then I think, in Studdert Kennedy’s 
words: “You will want to say your creed 
standing at spiritual attention with the roll of 
drums in your ears, the light of love dazzling 
your eyes, and all the music of a splendid world 
crashing out a prelude to its truth” (Kennedy: 
“T Believe,’ p. 22. George H. Doran Company, 
New York.) 
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McDowell, William Fraser, bp., 1858-1937. 


... Making a personal faith by William Fraser ! 
New York, Cincinnati, The Abingdon press (°1924, 


155 p. 18cm. (The Merrick lectures, delivered at the | 
university, April 13-17, 1924) 
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